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dol/ars in your pocket this fall. 
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|farm is the very place to raise colts? 








THE TIME TO MAKE YOUR TURKEY 


You may not collect your money until you sell your turkeys at Thanksgiving, but now ts the time to mvke tt. : 
ca e and attention to the mother hen and her young ones this spring and early summer, when they so much need tt, will mean 
As to whut to do, and hvw ant when, you*will find some valurble suggestions by Uncle Jo, on 
You do not need to nurse the little things to death, as many do, but they do need to be properly fed and provid d for 

af you want a big crop of Thanksgiving birds to sell. 








MONEY. 
The proper 











POINTERS ABOUT THINGS YOU SHOULD NOT 
MISS IN THIS ISSUE. 

It is not farm products but farm profits that 

puts the farmer ahead in the world. There are 


| some things which point to a large cotton crop and 


low prices for it this year—things you cannot af- 
ford to ignore. What is a man profited if he 
gathers a great abundance of cotton and spends 
the cost of making it? 
then, shall he buy the things needful which he 
didn’t make? Don’t neglect your food and feed 
crops. Read the article (page 2) about ‘This 
Year’s Cotton Acreage.”’ 

Are you doing the kind of farming that makes 
you proud of your work? It is a mighty good 
idea to do the kind of work that you are proud 
of after it is done. It 


in his farming is 
farming pays well. 
the Stock Farm,”’ 

Had you 


generally the farmer 


page 11. 
thought of it that a modern cotton 
Read Mr. 


Clarendon Davis’s article on page 12. And in the 


same connection turn back to page 2 and decide | 
whether you’d rather make your farm headquar-| 
ters for the best horses or a dumping ground for | 
|the sorriest. 


If Southern farms were stocked with the best 


|farm horses in the world, how long would these 
|horses remain the best under the kind of care 
| the average farm horse gets in the South? 


Wherewithal, | 


will make you feel that} 
| life is worth living. The farmer who feels a pride 
whose | 
Read Mr. French’s ‘May on| 





Mr. Johnson’s article (page 10) on ‘“‘How to Feed 
and Care for Your Horse.’’ 

Is your farm fat with bread and butter and 
ham and eggs? If not, is it worthy of being call- 
ed a farm? Read Mr. McLendon’s article on the 
13th page. 

Are you planting or sowing cowpeas and think- 
ing about fertilizers for them and planning your 
rotation for corn, or cotton, or Irish potatoes, or 
grain? Read Prof. Massey (page 2), Mr. Parker’s 
answers to farm questions (page 15), and Mr. 
Byrd’s Irish potato letter on page 15. 

There are also many questions in your mind, 
or soon to appear there, which you will find an- 
swered in the numerous longer and shorter arti- 
cles in this week’s paper. 





FOR NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


“Feeding and Doctoring the Little Ones in Hot 
Weather,’’ is the subject on which Dr. Freeman 


will write for our mother readers next week. 


“A No-Fence Law for the State’’—how it will 
benefit the counties where stock now run at large 
as well as help the whole State, is the subject of 
an interesting letter from Mr. B. F. Keith, of 
Wilmington. 


Another article from Mr. J. A. Hoyt tells more 


| specificially about the corn prizes offered to South 
|Carolina farmers this year. 
|South Carolina readers especially and should stim- 


Read | ulate other States to offer like prizes. 


It will interest our 
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This Years Cotton Acreage—Some Things 


You 


Cannot Ignore. 





Every time that there is a general movement to| giving to all comers encourages improvidence and 


reduce the cotton acreage, it moves many to plant 
more cotton than they had intended. They rea- 
son that if others are going to raise less cotton, 
it gives them a chance to put in a large acreage 
and get good prices. This element is hard to 
reach. Moral suasion does not influence them 
to the extent that their hope for gain does; and, 
as a matter of fact, they are free to do what they 
please about planting a large or a small acreage. 


& 

Many Hands Out of Work.—This year, how- 
ver, there is something that they cannot afford to 
ignore. They may be deaf to the recommendations 
of workers in the Cotton Association and the Far- 
mers’ Union, but they must recognize that condi- 
tions are such that the demand for cotton goods 
Seems in danger of falling off and that there is 
almost sure to be more farm labor this year than 
for some years past. Many factory workers be- 
ing thrown out of employment means that they 
and their families will not buy as many cotton 
goods as before; there will be a little more patch- 
ing and a little less buying. A garment that 
might be thrown away in flush times will be made 
to do service longer. If merchants cannot sell 
cotton goods as largely as before, the mill men 
will not buy cotton so largely. Then the large lum- 
ber industry, which has been drawing labor from 
the farms, has found it necessary to throw thou- 
sands out of employment. These thousands 
scorned farm work before; but, being the only 
work for them to turn to now, they will go back 
to the farm. A large proportion of these thou- 
sands are negroes; and when a negro goes to a 
farm, We all know what it means—cotton. There 
you are! Figure it any way you can, the broad 
acres that have been lying idle because there 
was not labor to work them will now have the 
labor—the cotton kind. 

& 

More Farm Labor Means More Cotton.—The 
changed financial condition will affect other 
States of the South somewhat differently per- 
haps; but in greater or less degree it means more 
farm labor, more cotton labor, more cotton. Eu- 
ropean laborers come and go, to and from the 
United States, according as to whether the de- 
mand for labor in this country is great or small. 
As little as some of us realize it, the movement 
of negroes Northward and Southward works on 
very much the same plan. If money is spent a 
little less freely in the North, there will be ne- 
groes returning to the South. This class is one 
that frequents towns and cities more than the 
farm, it is true; but, as this class in the South is 
drawn on by the North, farm laborers in the 
South replace them and cut down the number of 
cotton growers. When those who have been in 
the North return to the South, there is a move- 
ment farmward. It means, once more, more farm 
labor, more cotton labor, more cotton. 

& 

Stringency North Sends Negro Southward.— 
Any who imagine that these North and South 
movements will be of no importance do not appre- 
ciate the real attitude of the Northerner toward 
the negro. The Northerner, even if not working 
at politics, has many good words for a negro that 
is far away; but when that same negro gets to the 
door of a Northern home and asks for something 
to eat, he is asked whether he has any money or 
is shown a wood-pile where he is expected to earn 
a meal, and the negro begins to think of the 
Southerner who has always complained about the 
negro—maybe in pretty strong language—and 
then fed him whether he had money or not. 

Compared to white Southerners, white North- 
erners are workers. They have had almost none 
but whites to do their work, and they regard work 
as natural; and are inclined to frown upon idlers 
—especially when idlers ask for the food that 
otherg have earned. Northerners have also been 
educated more away from promiscuous giving, on 
the idea that those who deserve charity can get it 
through associations organized for systematic giv- 








ing or alms, and on the idea that promiscuous’ 


pauperism. Just as Northerners in the South do 
not have as much success, as a rule, in managing 
negro labor as does the native white, so the North- 
erner having experience with negroes in the North 
sees a side of the negro undreamed of before. 
Not having grown up with the negro, the North- 
erner does not understand the black; and the ne- 
gro will feel very much like coming back South 
when money gets scarce. 


& 

Better Look Ahead and Think.—There will be 
full plenty cotton grown in 1908, unless the 
weather conditions should cut the crop very short 
in proportion to the acreage. The man who can 
look a few months ahead wili see the advantage 
of not planting over-much cotton this year. The 
man who can look a few months ahead has been 
thinking af giving considerable attention to other 
crops than cotton anyway, if he has not been do- 
ing so; and the present prospect gives him a very 
substantial reason why he should go light on cot- 
ton this year and rather heavy on other crops. 
This is a question that could well be talked over 
at farmers’ meetings, so that as many as possible 
may see the true condition. More diversity of 
crops spells more prosperity for the individual 
farmers and the cotton growers collectively. Help 
the cause, all who can. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 





PLANT FOOD MUST BE AVAILABLE. 


Several questions are asked by W. P. Barker, 
of Robeson County, to which answers are made 
as follows: 

Southern farmers are too intent on “formulas” 
for various crops. The analysis of your soil by a 
chemist would not help you a particle, for he 
would probably show that your soil contains 
large amounts of plant food while you know that 
it is in an unproductive state by reason of the 
unavailable character of the plant food it con- 
tains. Many chemists will tell you that on our 
red clay soils there is a great abundance of pot- 
ash, and that no potash is needed. But at the 
same time the practical man knows that he gets 
zood results from the use of potash, and in the 
experiments of the Indiana station on a clay soil 
abounding in potash they found that some solu- 
ble potash was absolutely needed, and that on 
that soil phosphoric acid and potash alone gave 
Letter crops than a complete fertilizer containing 
nitrogen. What our Southern farmers need to 
learn is that with a good short rotation of crops 
with plenty of legumes they will not need a com- 
mercial fertilizer for every crop planted or sown, 
but that by growing plenty of forage and feeding 
all the roughage of the farm to cattle the only 
formula they will need is a good mixture of acid 
phosphate and potash for the peas, and then let 
the peas and the home-made manure do the rest. 





———_ 
——= 


And they will do it far better and more profitably 
than by dribbling a little fertilizer in the furrow 
for every crop planted. 

Better not try to keep corn in the shuck, but 
shuck it before storing. The only way to destroy 
insects that infest corn is to use carbon bisul- 
phide on it. But this requires that the corn be 
in a close bin and not an open corn house. 

In your section I assume that the plant foods 
most needed are nitrogen and potash. You can 
get all the nitrogen needed by growing peas, and 
a good mixture of acid phosphate and potash will 
give you a heavier growth of peas and more nitro- 
gen fixing, and by feeding these peas you will 
be getting not only readily available plant food 
in the manure, but organic matter to build up the 
soil and bring it back towards the conditions that 
existed when it was new land. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





PEAS IN ROTATION FOR CORN OR COTTON. 


Several qu:stions on this subject are sent by a 
Moore County reader. Where the peas were 
taken off the land there will be less nitrogen 
fixed than if the crop had been left there. It 
would have paid better on the cotton crop if you 
had applied a liberal dressing of acid phosphate 
and potash to the peas and left them to make 
the cotton, making them into hay, of course, and 
feeding it and returning the manure to the 
land broadcast. But with even a medium crop 
of peavine roots in the land you will need less 
nitrogen. Corn is the crop for the home-made 
manure, and while an application of acid phos- 
phate and potash will pay on it, I never found 
a complete fertilizer or one containing nitrogen 
to pay itg cost. It will make more corn, of 
course, but no profit. Most of your Moore Coun- 
ty land is very deficient in plant food, and it would 
be well in this case to use 400 pounds of a mix- 
ture for cotton made of 1,200 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 600 pounds of tankage and 200 
pounds of muriate of potash to make a ton. 

It will be a good practice to sow peas in the 
corn and chop them in with a disk harrow, and 
sow oats in September, and follow the oats with 
peas after giving them a dressing of 300 pounds 
per acre of acid phosphate and 25 pounds of 
muriate of potash. This will help you to get a 
stand of crimson clover on the stubble. No dan- 
ger of getting too much nitrogen in this way, for 
it is hard to hold. 

The direct value of the peavineg turned under 
will, of course, be larger than the roots merely 
would furnish, and would give more humus mak- 
ing material. But you would lose fully $15 a 
ton in feeding value, and it is always better as a 
rule to feed and save the manure carefully. If 
peavines are turned under never do it till they 
are dead in the fall, and then sow some winter 
growing crop on it to protect the land during 
the winter. 

You are right in saying there is not much 
money in farming the old way, and we are try- 
ing to get our farmers out of it. 

W. F. MASSEY. 








Make the South Headquarters Instead of a Dumping 
Ground 





Mr. Southern Farmer, you need more horse. 
power, more and bigger and better horses to farm 
with. You have a good brain and good muscle, 
but you have used your muscle more than your 
brain. You have used your muscle to great dis- 
advantage trying to make it do the work of horse 
muscle, and you have been so busy at this that 
you haven’t given your brain half a chance. Yes, 
you need more and bigger and better horses— 
and you can raise them, too, if you will. But you 
will never have them as long ag you are content 
with the freaks, scrubs, chunks, plugs, derelicts, 
and castaways of the big Western horse markets. 
In a recent issue of this paper Mr. W. D. Null, a 
successful Illinois farmer who has just settled in 
Alabama, wrote the following, which we want 
you to read again: 


“The farmers in the North Central States do 
most of their work with four-horse machinery; 
and it is built for 1,200-pound horses, or heavier. 
They use brood mares and three and four-year-old 
colts; and as fast as the colts reach five years, 
they are fattened for market; and the local buy- 
ers go around from farm to farm, picking them 





up. The best ones are sold for use in the cities, 
other classes to be used as loggers, exporters, 
etc.; but, last of all, the mismated, little, pony- 
built fellows that everybody has no use for, are 
bunched together with all the mondescript mis- 
fits of the trotting and road breeds, and started 
South as ‘Southern chunks’ and ‘cotton horses;’ 
and how the Northern farmer pities the man who 
has to make a living by working such horses!”’ 

The people who use big horses and machinery 
are doing pretty well, you see. Mr. -Southern 
Farmer, go up to the horse markets and sit at 
the first table. What is better still, go to work, 
raise your own horses and some to sell, and thus 
sit at the head of the table. You can doit. “I 
never saw a country,” writes Mr. Null in the issue 
just referred to, ‘where horses could be grown 
cheaper than here in the South—not even the 
range country. Why raise all these knot-head 
cattle, worth 13 to 24 cents a poumd, when the 
same grass will grow a horse worth 10 to 15 
cents a pound.”’ 

Make Southern farms headquarters for the best 
horses instead of a dumping ground for the sor- 
riest. 
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Fighting Insect Pests in May. 


By Franklin Sherman, Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 


May is a busy month for the in- 
sects and busier still for the average 
farmer,—Sstill busier yet for the far- 
mer who expects to keep the insect 
pests in subjection: We must here 
mention only the more serious pests 
and treat each briefly. 


Cut-worms.—lIf our earlier advices 
have been ignored, or if you are 
troubled despite precautions, mix 
wheat bran and Paris green at rate 
of 1 oz. green to 4 Ibs. bran, sweet- 
ten and moisten with molasses and 
water, and distribute in little hand- 
fuls along the rows near the plants,— 
many cut-worms will be attracted 
and destroyed by this poisonous mix- 
ture. 


Melon-louse; Cotton-louse. — On 
two entirely distinct plants, yet these 
are considered to be one and the 
same species. On the lousy plants 
one often finds ants and lady-beetles. 
The ants are friendly to the lice and 
go there to get the honey-dew,—a 
sweet substanee which the lice se- 
crete,—but the lady-beetles eat the 
lice and are therefore beneficial. 
Neither the ants nor the lady-beetles 
are parents of the lice, for the tiny 
young lice are born alive from the 
larger parent lice. There are other 
enemies which destroy the lice in 
such numbers that they generally be- 
come harmless by the time settled 
growing weather comes. Kerosene 
emulsion of 10 per cent oil, or strong 
soap solution are effective. 


Corn Ear-worm.—By the last of 
May perhaps the very earliest gar- 
den corn in the warmer part of the 
State will be in silk, and then in a 
week or so one may find the ear- 
worms feeding in the tip of the roast- 
ing-ear. These are the earlier broods 
of the insect,—the later broods in 
August, September and October, will 
attack cotton and are then known as 
the Cotton Boll-worm. There is lit- 
tle we can do against the pest in 
cornfields. Pinching the tips by 
hand so as to crush the worms with- 
in is about the best we can suggest, 
and this is hardly practicable in large 
plantings. 


Corn Stalk-borer.—This inch-long 
white, caterpillar, with black specks, 
destroys many young corn stalks, 
dwarfing them or causing them to be 
gnarled and misshapen. As high as 
40 or even 50 per cent has been de- 
stroyed at times in this State accord- 
ing to reports. Earlier-planted corn 
suffers worst,— later planted corn 
suffers less,—so take your choice, 
but right here don’t forget that 


The Corn Bud-worm is also worst 
on the early planted corn and is less 
destructive to the later planted corn. 
Therefore so far as the insect pests 
alone are concerned we should choose 
sate planting for this crop. 


The Striped Melon Beetle will do 
much damage to young melon and 
squash plants this month. The reg- 
ular Bordeaux Mixture and Paris 
green (write for directions) is quite 
effective, or the plants may be dusted 
with Paris green and dry sifted ashes, 
mixed at rate of 1 ounce green to 
two pounds of ashes. 


The Curculio will puncture the 
young peaches and plums and should 
be combatted by spraying with the 
arsenate of lead in water or in Bor- 
deaux Mixture at rates of 5 pounds 
to 50 gallons. The old method of 
jarring them from trees into sheets 
stretched on frames is still preferred 
by some. 


The Elm Leaf-beetle has done 
much damage to the beautiful elm 
shade trees in Greensboro, Winston, 
Statesville, and other towns in the 
Piedmont part of our State. The 


arsenate of lead is a good remedy. 
A lady at Winston who has success- 
fully combatted this pest uses ‘“‘Dis- 
parene,’” a proprietary remedy sold 
by the Bowker Insecticide Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The Strawberry Weevil.—In the 
Spring of 1904 this weevil did much 
damage in the strawberry sections 
around Mt. Olive, Wallace, Wil- 
mington and Chadbourn. It has ap- 
peared in less destructive numbers 
since, but this season is said to be 
very destructive again at Chadbourn. 
This insect has been studied by us to 
some extent and a circular upon it 
may be had on application. At this 
season the only thing to do is to 
burn over the berry beds lightly 
immediately after the last picking 
to kill all the eggs and undeveloped 
beetles in the dead and fallen buds. 


Spraying.—aAre we really going to 


comes a well-known implement, and 
when the actual majority of our 
fruit growers will know what spray- 
ing is? Well we may see that day, 
and there is some reason to believe 
that the day is coming in this gen- 
eration. In February several demon- 
stration meetings were held (despite 
fearful weather) in the mountain 
section, and at each place some Bor- 
deaux Mixture and Paris green was 
prepared and sprayed. The interest 
was good and we know that some 
have since bought pumps as a re- 
sult. My assistant, S. C. Clapp, who 
is especially engaged in work among 
the fruit growers and nursery men 
has helped a number to get correctly 
started in this important work. A 
recent letter from Surry County says 
that the writer estimates that ten 
times as much spraying is being 


season that I know of.” 


Let the good work go on. 
spraying is properly done, there is 
no question of it paying handsomely 
in most seasons. For the fruit- 
grower, it is the only method of 
making sure against the most de- 
structive insects and diseases, and 
thus put him in position to get the 
best crop, and the best price. For 
the general farmer, it is the only 
method of making sure of a really 
good crop of home fruit. But most 
general farmers are not going to 
do it, even, if it is effective,—so the 
fruit growers, who must learn to do 


market for their products. 





Protecting Seed Corn From Crows. 


Messrs. Editors: If Mr. Allie H. 
Tilley will give his seed corn a good 
coating of coal tar before planting, 
he will not be troubled by crows. 
While I have my pen in hand, I want 
to say that I read in your paper more 
practical common sense than in any 
other agricultural paper I have ever 
read; and what is to the credit of 


at the Farmers’ Union. 
C. NETTERVILLE. 
Woodville, Miss. 





Much satisfaction can be got from 
raising some extra choice corn to ex- 


months off. 
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FIELD 








see the day when a spray pump be-| § 





done as in any previous spring. A|! 
letter from Catawba County says: | 
‘There are thirteen new sprayers be- | 
ing put in use in this locality this | 


| 
If the 


it or quit are getting all the better | 





your editorial staff, I see no sly stabs | 


hibit at the fair that is coming a few | 
! LP, 0.Box 4 








THE 1908 IMPROVED 


De LAVAL 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Sales to date more than 
double any previous year. 


New 1908 Catalogue—as interesting and superior as the 
machines themselves—to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COO. 
General Offices: 


42 E. Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


173-177 Witiam Srreer 
MONTREAL 


1213 41215 Fiueerrt St. 165-167 BROADWAY | ia &16 Princess Street 
PHILADELPHIA » WINNIPEG 
Drum & Sacramento Sta. a 107 Finer Streer 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. PORTLAND, OREG. 





















Let Me Pay the Postage on My Bi 
Free Buggy Book to : on . 


Just pd mea postal. Let me pay the e post. at 
ago to you on my Big 1908 “Split Hicko’ 
ehicle Book. Shows over 125 styles of Ve- a 





hicles and how you can save 825 to 640 by 
ordering direct from my factories. My 


“Split Hickory” Book Free (/JiaamnG@m a> 
—aleo shows how Imakeeny Vehicle you FS aN 

want to-your-order.—Also full line o: 52 Os x 
High-Grade Harness all at great a yi KRY j ANY 
saving prices. Address me person- 


ally—H. C. PHELPS, President, The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co., Station 372 Columbas, 0.) 
STEELER 





H. CO. Phelps 


THINKING FARMERS, 


of today who are alert to their own interests 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY . 
who sells the BEST for the LEAST money. ; 
THE GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., of Atlanta, Ga., operate the 
only factory in the South selling direct at factory prices. g . 
OUR DIRECT TO YOU PLAN UE 


saves you the drummers’ expense, the jobbers’ commission, and 
enormous dealers’ profits. We can save you from $25.00 to $40.00 : 
ON RUNABOUTS, TOP BUGGIES, SURREYS, PHAETONS, 

AND WAGONS, : + 


OUR New MONEY- SAVING CATALOG 


with complete descriptions and 
full —_— ey be mailed 
Post pai Write for it today. = 
A postal will do. 
Golden Eagle 
Buggy Co. 













































































—__]} Edgewood Ave. 
oo Ga. 
Station 6 





Wheels, Freight Paid, $8.75 
| for 4 Buegy Wheels, ires o Kubber 
| Tires, 815.20. I mfg. yoy op odin. ao Rubber 





Tire Top Buggies. $41; Harness, $5. Write for catalog. 
Learn how to buy direct. Repair Wheels, $5.50. 
Wagon Umbria FREE EL, Boob. Cincinnati.o, 





{ ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


\ WE MAKE ANYTHING,-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
, LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
| STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror Prices 













DON'T RUST FARM 




















| [fyou want something nice,try our Air Cushion Stamps e cos Ge Se re ee 
; ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WK tres. Frelgue prepattn os 


(Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ' THE WARD FENCE CO. 
ATLANTA, ca Box 858 Decatur, 











So When You Have the Chance to Save Money, Take Advantage of It 











JUST as 


ry 





We Save you trom $20.00 to $40.00 on a Buggy and Guarantee every vehicle for Twelve Months. 
4 OOD AY Send AT ONCE for our Complete New Catalog—It fully describes and faithfully pictures our many beautiful “South- 
F High-class 





wr $60 . ern Style Vehicles" from $25.00 up. The Best Built, Best Finished and Lowest Priced 
\ joa. 







Buggies on the market. 


MALSBY, SHIPP @ CO., Dept. 44 5. Ferayt Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Ww Timely Farm Questions Answered 


By T. B. PARKER, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





| 
|3rd and 4th, the wishes of the car- 


e rier body of the State can be had, 
With Our Rural jand the delegates to the National 


|Convention can be instructed 


as to 
ithe wishes of the State body. 


Letter Carriers. 





Fertilizer for Pease Planted for Seed. 

Messrs. Editors: in planting peas 
for seed,—that is, in rows and culti- 
vating,— would you advise the use of 


fertilizer on ordinary land? If so, 
what kind and how much. 
Would the same thing suit soy 


beans? If not, what would? 


W. H. GIBSON. 


Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
Peas and soy beans both are 
very materially helped by applica-| 


tions of fertilizers. 
ordinary. 8-2-2 fertilizer and to each 
200-pound sack add 15 pounds of 
muriate of potash or 60 pounds of 
kainit. Apply from 300 to 500 
pounds of the mixture per acre. The 
same fertilizer will answer for peas 
and soy beans. 





Disinfectant for Hog Pens. 
Messrs. Editors: What is the best 


| 


You might take | 


50 pounds of cottonseed meal to it. 


If he can not get the cottonseed meal 
use the ‘‘bone and potash”’ alone, 300 


pounds per acre. More of the bone 
and potash would be better than a 
less quantity. 





Analysis of a Fertilizer. 
Messrs. Editors: Will you please 
write out the analysis for me of the 
materials mentioned below: 
2Vv0 Ibs. acid phosphate, 
cent. 
100 Ibs. kainit, 12 per cent. 


14 per 


100 tbs. cottonseed meal 7% per 
cent. 

3 Ibs. muriate of potash, 48 per 
cent. 

With these materials all mixed 
thoroughly, what analysis is my 
| guano? How much should I use 


under my cotton to the acre on clay 
land where twenty-five bushels of 


cottonseed were put in to the acre in 


disinfectant to use around hog pens? | 


W. A. GREEN. 
Johnston Co., N. C. 





Any of the coal tar products will 
be good, such as Zenoleum and simi- 
lar products. Directions for use go 
with each can. Or you might get 
carbolic acid and dilute with water 
and use that. This is more expensive 


February? 
Wayne Co., N. C. 


CG. FG. 


Two hundred pounds 14 per cent 
acid phosphate contains 28 pounds of 
phosphoric acid. 

100 pounds cottonseed meal con- 


tains 2% pounds phosphoric acid, 
7% pounds ammonia, and 1% 


| pounds potash. 


and much more dangerous than the) 


coal tar preparations mentioned. 


But it is a mighty good idea at) 


this time of year 


to substitute, if, 


you can, a nice roomy grass pasture | 


for your hog pen. 





Harvesting Crimson Clover Seed. 
Messrs. Editors: Please tell me 


|pounds phosphroic acid, 


100 pounds kainit contains 12 
pounds of potash. 

3 pounds of muriate of potash con- 
tain 1% pounds potash. 

The above mixture contains 30% 
7% pounds 


|of ammonia, and 15 pounds of pot- 


the best method of harvesting An-| 


nual clover seed. 

machines for harvesting and thresh- 

ing? W. P. HARDEE. 
Granville Co., N. C. 





The method usually adopted is to 
let the clover stand until it is thor- 
oughly ripe, then cut when the dew 
is on; let lie until the next day and 
rake up when the dew ison. Haul to 
the barn and let it remain there for 
a month or two, or until thoroughly 
dry and by tossing about with a 
pitchfork the seed will fall off and 
can be saved in that way. However, 
they will be in the shuck and will 
require twice as many or more by 
weight to sow the land as would be 
required if the land was sowed with 
clean seed. 

In Delaware and other places 
where crimson clover is grown on a 
commercial scale and seed saving is 
quite a business they have special 
clover hullers to clean the seed with. 





When to Seed Cowpeas—Fertilizer. 

Messrs. Editors: Please tell me 
how soon I can sow cow peas with 
safety.. I want to sow them to mow. 
The land is real poor. Also tell me 
what kind of fertilizer to use to get 
the best results. 

J. F. ROTHROCK. 
Stokes Co., N. C. 


It will be safe to sow cowpeas in 
Stokes County at any time after the 
middle of May, but as Mr. R. wants 
to mow them, it might be well to 
wait until about the first of June be- 
fore he puts them in. The land will 


And are there any | 


jacid, 26 





| 


be warmer by that time and the peas | 


will grow off more quickly. 

I would advise using a mixture of 
100 pounds of cottonseed meal, 200 
pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
and 50 pounds muriate of potash. 
If Mr. R. can not get the above in- 
gredients, he might take 200 pounds 
of ‘‘Bone and potash,” 11-5, and add 


ash. The analysis of which would 
be approximately 7.5 per cent phos- 
phorie acid, 1.9 per cent ammonia, 
3.7 per cent potash. The 25 bushels 
of cottonseed per acre would have 
added about 9.7 pounds phosphoric 
pounds ammonia, and 9 
pounds potash, 

As to how much of the fertilizer 
should be used under his cotton will 
depend on the land. If it is well 
filled with humus you might use from 
4v0 to 600 pounds per acre, but if 
there is but little vegetable matter in 
it I would not advise using more than 
300 pounds per acre, especially in 
view of the fact that there has al- 
ready been an application of 750 
pounds per acre of cottonseed. 





Treating Corn With Tar for Crows. 

Messrs. Editors: Answering the in- 
quiry of Mr. Alley H.Tilley in your pa- 
per recently, I will say coal tar, which 
can be procured at any gas plant, or 
common pine tar, will prevent crows, 


squirrels, moles, etc., from interfer- 
ing with seed corn when planted. 
Use as follows: Fill a bucket two- 


thirds or three-fourths full of corn, 
dip the end of a paddle or stick in 
the tar, being careful not to get too 
much on the stick at once and stir 
the corn till you get a thin coat on 
every grain. Then stir in a handful 
of fine dry earth or sand to keep the 


grains from. sticking together or 
sticking to the planter or hands. 


Don’t use fertilizer in place of earth 
or sand, as it might kill the germ 
and keep the grain from sprouting 
A pint or less of tar, I think, is suf 
ficient for one bushel of corn. 
ROBERT CRITZ. 
N.C; 


Forsyth Co., 


Those who believe in ‘‘hollow 
horn’’ and do not give up their be 
lief that such a disease exists after 
being told that it is natural for a 
cow’s horn to be hollow, have a nice 
task when it comes to explaining 


|how a polled cow suffers from ‘‘hol- 


low horn.’’ 








| THOS. V. HOWELL. 
Peachland, N. C. 
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BILTMORE BERKSHIRES | 














| We are now booking orders for young pigs 
from our spring litters. Write for price list, 
Combinations of Eoglish and American 
blood iines. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING! 


Owing to the lateness of the season we 
are giving a 25 per cent. discount on our 
prices for eggs. Take advantage of this 
reduction and send your order in at once. 


JERSEY BULLS AND HEIFERS! 


‘Next State Convention meets in Wil- 
mington, July 38d and 4th. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 











UNIFORMS AND PARCELS POST. 


Mr. Howell Tells Why Rural Carriers 
Should Favor Both. 


To My Fellow-Carriers: We want 
the Department to do a great deal 

















desciiptions. 
Biltmore Farms, :: Biltmore, N. C. 
wants us to wear uniform dress, and 
I can see no reason why any carrier 
strangers that would like to do busi- 
ness with us if we only had some- | ? FREE 
e 
nized. Now, if for no other reasons 
than pure selfish ones, we should be What do yOUjname and address and _ 
fs will send you ac Opy of o 
se, - er: ‘ want to Ow|:. esting oe and informa- 
nify the great service we represent. tion. It will appeal to you, no 
° h ou be. If 
by the Postmaster General seems to dissatished with your present 
me should be enthusiastically wel- 
Yi . > have _anet to 
It would greatly enlarge our field of want to go se ind just’ A} 
usefulness and if the burden was too | 9 want to know about it in its 
doch will being it, previa. 
be depended upon to remedy that od that 2 men Ps 
part of it. Consider the improve- sire, or what size farm ou 
to buy a farm are searching for and in wat 
short time the service has been in tell us what you want as we 
existence. We know that the inter- end the Magazine free only 
est of the Carrier has been consid- ? POC On. FF Magy llng 
ered along with other improvements se re 
Ask us to another state orcity, write 
° at once and tell us what yon 


Write for pedigrees and 
for us. And we are aware that it 
should object. We frequently meet ” 
thing by which we could be recog- 
Send no money. Just your 
anxious to wear it to honor and dig- w Magazine full of inter- 
The Parcels Post, as recommended | ? matter where you are or 
osition; if you want to move 
. : Where do youlto 0 a new section of the coun- 
comed by every carrier in the land. 
you will find just what y 
: § helpful Pages and it wont cost 
great the Department can certainly — 
Do you want ed that you mention what 
ments that have been made in the 
ee state you wish to locate. Just 
or business 
fo people who give us this in- 
where, if you desire to move 
and we can depend on a just consid- 





eration of our interests as conditions ‘want and where you weet 
os QU and let us send you EE 

demand. I suppose we would all It costs y our elegant soll Mag ae 

like to have more salary. Now we vothing. Ine., Dept. y Rochester, N-¥. 


should be just as anxious to have 
our ee capacity enlarged as our | 
salary; forty thousand carriers would 
be benefited by an increase of salary, | 
but 20,000,000 of patrons would bé|! 
benefited by the parcels post. We) 
all claim to have the best patrons. | 

It that is true, we should strive to see | and mules. 
that they have equal rights and ac- | Joe 
commodations in the way of rates at 
the hands of our great system that 
foreigners enjoy. 

I hope every local Association in 
the State will consider these ques- 
tions in their May meetings and when 
the State Convention meets on July 


TE Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks. and sell you a first- 
Class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks. jennets, 

A larve lot « select from. 

E. Wright, Junction City, Ky. 


Seashore Farm for Sale! 


One hundred and fourteen acres. forty acres 
cleared. in very good state of cultivation. Good 
barn and stables. good water, fine view to the 
sea. Good neighborhood. near to church and 
school house. Termseasv. For further infor- 
mation inquire of E. M. PARKER. 

Shallotte, N, C., R. F. D. No. 1, Box 7. 


a 








Every Farmer Should Have His Own Thresher 


es af Boe Gia ant’ Thresher runs with light power and will clean all kinds of grain— 


at, rye, oats, rice, flax, barley, kaffir corn aud grass seeds. 
OW pe As and for ¢ “pulling” peanuts. 
soline Engine. Any power can be used. We also make Level- Tread rowers: 
Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Saw Machines, etc. Send for FRKE catalogue. 


HEERBNER & SONS, 45 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa, 
GINNING 


Angle Drive sure" 


Complete with double box, Steam Cylinder Press, 
Cushion-d Tramp.r, I opioveu C lean. ng Feede 8, 
Double aie ondenser, Metal L nt F.ucs 
MAXIMUM OUTPUT WITH M. NIMUM POWER. 
BAVES BELTs AND INSURES COOL BEARINGS 
NO IDLERS OR COUNTERSHAFTS RE SQUIRED, 
~-Write for Testimonial List, Pr.ces, Terms, Ete. 
GIBBFS MACHINERY COMPANY, 
SELLERS OF *GIBBES ( UARANTEED MACHINERY,””—ALIL KINDS. 
BOX 1280, COLUMBIA, S. C, 


Attachments for 
Made in three sizes—for 3, 6 an 








PNEUMATIC 








ning Machinery | 


UR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR for handling 
cotton is the best thing ever invented in the 
whole world’s history for that purpose. Your 

cotton should be pest cleaned of leaf, trash and 

dirt. It should put up in neat bales, and the 
machinery should be the simplest and easiest to operate. 
We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator under the Murray 

Patents, the Murray Cleaning Feeder and Double Screw 

Press. Theoutfit does all these things with absolute perfec- 

tion, and it is the simplest made. We buildthe engine that 

s with it, and are responsible for the successful, satis 
lactory operation of the whole, 


LIDDELL CO., Charlotte, N. 6.) 








Write us immediately for 
prices and full information. 
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How to Handle a Wagon Bed Easily. 


Messrs. Editors: In answer to Mr. 


A. F. Smith, I will give the following: | 
If the wagon is under a shelter (as | 
it should be) take a piece of scant-| 


ling or board long enough to extend 
out on each side four inches, Tie a 
rope or line to each end; 


scantling midway the bed. Throw 


the lines over a joist, raise one end | 
of the bed up high and prop it there. | 


Tie the line or rope to the same 
piece, balance the bed, and run out 
the wagon. It is easy to see then 
how to get it back on. 
A READER. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





Crow Repeller for Seed Corn. 


Messrs. Editors: A. H. T. in last 


week’s paper wanted to know how! 
to keep crows from taking up corn. | 


I have used successfully a crow re- 
peller made by T. M. Stanley, New 
Britain, Conn. It is a tar preparation 
which is applied by putting, say, half 
a bushel of corn in a box and pour- 
ing in a few spoonfuls of the prepara- 
tion and stirring till every kernel is 
covered with it. You must not use 
too much as it might damage, or 
check 
moisture. 
ately. 

I think I have read that tar with 
just enough linseed oil to thin it is 
all right to apply this way, but am 
not sure. Ay. t.. KING. 

Winchester, Tenn. 


It dried almost immedi- 





How to Fight the Tobacco Trust. 


Messrs. Editors: Now is the time 
to fight the tobacco trust and do it 
in a peaceful but effctive way by 
planting a small crop of tobacco. 
We should all plant five acres in corn 
to one acre in tobacco, and also plen- 
ty of potatoes, beans, and peas. Then 
we can live at home regardless of the 
tobacco trust or money panics. To- 
bacco sold high last year and will 


sell well this year with the same! 
course’ will. 


quantity raised. This 
beat any organization or night riders. 
I wish all the tobacco’ growing 
States would try this plan as I think 
it is the best way continue getting 
good prices for our tobacco under the 
present system of manufacturing. I 
for one do not approve of the Ken- 
tucky plan of burning it up, for it is 
too expensive and hard to raise. 
THOMAS CLAYTON 
Person Co., N. C. 





What to Do for Garget in Cows. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a fine cow 
that gives thick milk at times out 
of one teat. She is fresh with calf, 
6 weeks old. I do not let calf suck; 
feed it. Her sack is swollen a little, 
but doesn’t seem to be sore. She has 
a nice stall and good pasture. 

W. S. THORNBURG. 

Gaston Co., N. C. 

(Answered by Prof. John Michels, 
Dairying and Animal Husbandry, 


A. & M. College, West Raleigh, 

N. C.) 

The ‘‘thick’’ milk shows a gargety 
condition, evidenced .also by the 


Swelling of the quarter. Frequent 
and thorough rubbing and kneeding 
of that quarter with applications of 
lard or raw linseed oil, as well as 
frequent milking of the affected teat, 
usually gives quick relief. Hot wa- 
ter application are also beneficial. 
Messrs. Editors: Can you give me 
a remedy for a cow that gives lumpy 
milk. She now has the third attack. 
It begins in the right hind teat and 
She gives lumpy milk out of it for 


place the) 


germination by keeping out! 


|3 or 4 milkings and it changes to 
| the left hind teat, then will get all 
| right for 3 or 4 days. This time the 
|milk is real yellow. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
Lincoln Co., N. C. 


(Answered by Prof. John Michels, 

| Dairying and Animal Husbandry, 
A. & M. College, West Raleigh, 
N. C.) 

The gargety condition mentioned 
will be hard to overcome, since it 
appears from the repeated attacks 
that this cow has had that it has be- 
come chronic. I would advise selling 
|the cow to the butcher since future 
repetitions of the same trouble may 
be expected. 





Why the Farmer Should Not Shut 
Down. 

Messrs. Editors: In a recent issue, 
Mr. M. J. Battle asks, ‘“‘Shall the 
cotton farmer shut down.” I say no: 
let him ‘‘shut up.” By this I mean 
that he should taik less and act more, 
organize and pull together until his 
power is felt in the government of 
our country. He cannot shut down 
because it would only raise the price 
of cotton for the benefit of growers 
in other parts of the world where 
the production would be stimulated 
in proportion to the rise in price, 
and the demand for his cotton re- 
duced proportionately, leaving him 
more at the mercy of the home man- 
ufacturers, and we know from ex- 
perience that 5-cent cotton is very 
much to their liking. 

Because of tariff laws our manu- 
,facturers can shut down and force 
the farmer to pay fictitious prices for 
his goods, by simply waiting until he 
must have them, as he cannot buy 
from England, Germany, or other 
competitors, without paying 40 per 
cent tax for the privilege. It is all 
right to hold to the extent of controll- 
ing the sale, and realizing fair prices, 
but under present conditions the 
American farmer will surely be 
beaten to the wall. 
| A foreigner who gets $50 for a 
bale of cotton, can get $50 worth of 
goods for his money, but the Ameri- 
can can get only $30 worth, as the 
$20 is taken by the manufacturer in 
fictitious prices of his wares, such 
as clothes, shoes, plows, ete. 

The solution of the matter is full 
crops, sold systematically at fair 
prices, with the God given right to 
spend our money where supplies are 
cheapest. 

All of the abnormal predatory 
| wealth accumulated by individuals in 
our country is the direct result of 
unfair laws. The farmers are kept 
poor without realizing how it is done. 
The plea of higher wages to Ameri- 
ean workmen, is political gammon. 
Wages are increased about 20 per 
cent, and family supplies about 40 
per cent. Raise full crops, market 
it systematically and spend the mon- 
ey where it is worth most. 

Send farmers to the Legislatures, 
and to Congress, and let them make 
the laws. T. J. HAMLIN. 

Charleston Co., S. C. 





For Premises Infested by Fleas. 
Messrs. Editors: I wish you would 
please tell me how to rid my prem- 
ises of fleas: The place became in- 
fested by the pigs sleeping under and 
around the barn and shelters during 
the winter weather. 
ay 
Bava: (Os 
(Answer by Prof. R. I. 
mologist, A. & M. 
leigh, N. C.) 
The first step must be to thorough- 


KING. 
Onslow Co 


Smith, Ento- 
College, Ra- 





ly clean up, and destroy by burning, 


all the accumulation of straw, leaves, 
and trash on the ground, for it is in 
such material that fleas breed. That | 
is, eggs are laid in the trash on the 
ground and the young become full 
grown before getting onanimals. Af- 
ter cleaning up I would thoroughly 
sprinkle the soil with pure kerosene 
or gasoline, and follow this by giv- 
ing all the ground under the barn 
and around it a thin coating of air- 
slacked lime. It would be well also 
to apply the lime liberally on the| 
floors and in all cracks in the barn) 
or shelters in which the hogs live. | 

Pen hogs at some distance from 
the barn and their old shelter, and 
keep them there for about six weeks. | 
When they are returned, the place | 
where they have been penned should 
be cleaned up and given a liberal 
coating of lime. 

Fleas are by no means easy to 
control and the suggestions I have 
made should be carried out very, 
rigidly. | 





How Had I Better Get Feed?—Shall 
I Subsoil Now? 


Messrs. Editors: I have to feed 
two horses with which to make a 
crop this year. Having no feed on 
hand, I will have to beg, buy or bor- 
row feed this year. What is the best 
plan, in your opinion, to be pursued 
in obtaining their feed, taking into 
consideration that I have twelve 
acres of medium fertile hill land and 
the ability to work it for raising 


feed? | 


Does it pay at this time of year to, 
sub-soil? We broke the land with} 
a one-horse Lone Star plow, but use | 
or may use a double team to it. Even | 
with a double team the plow den | 
not go over six inches deep at the| 
utmost; 
haps four and a half inches would 
be nearer the average depth. Origi- | 
nally the land was over-grown with | 
hard woods, but the last of it was) 
cleared in 1908 and has continuously 
been in corn or cotton since, and has) 
never been sub-soiled. 


T. CARROLL DILLEY. | 


|is not very desirable. 


|show that it is paying. 


and I should say that per-| each: two for $10.00 each; pair extra 18 months 


a farmer. Green feed for work stock 
When it is 
recalled that a ton of cowpea hay 
has as much feed value in it as a ton 
of wheat bran and that a crop of- 
peas can soon be grown and made 
into hay, it will be seen that one of 
the quickest ways of raising good 
feed is by the use of cowpeas. Fall 
sown oats may well follow the peas. 
In every acre of corn, drill cowpeas, 
since the total food value of the 
whole yield per acre will be about 
doubled thereby. The pea crop that 
has all the land will make the best 


| yield, one year with another, if about 


twenty-five pounds®*of seed are drill- 
ed in—not broadcasted. 


It is advised that sub-soiling be 
confined to fall; and that not too 
much of it shall be done till results 
It is hard 
and expensive work, and should not 
be resorted to except when it is go- 
ing to pay. Peas will help to sub- 
| soil the land. 















b 
The FARQUHAR Rake 
SEPARATOR 


Especially adapted for the Southern trade. 
Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain—wheat 
oats, etc.—pertectly. Can be run with smali 
steain engines or other! ght power. Three sizes. 
Simple but substantial and lene i agg 

Handsome 68-page catalog of —_—" ilers, 
saw ares and threshers mailed free 
. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 








‘Closing Out Fox Hounds! 


Three broke fox dogs. 4 years old. $12.50 each; 
two broke dogs. #10.00 each: extra broke bitch, 
$17.50; two extra coon and possum hounds $12.50 


dogs. $20.00: two pairs pups, $10.00 per pair: 
red fox cubs, six for $25.00. Send cash with 
order. JOHN BOUIN, 

(M. O. Office. Shelbyville.) Southville, Ky. 





OSE AND S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS, White Wyan- 
dottes, S. C. Bb. Leghorns, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Eggs at $1.00 per 15, $1.751 er 30, $2.75 
59. $500 per 190 Nostock for sale. Valls y View 
Poultry Yards, J. D, Glick, Prop., Route 1, 


| Box 41, Dayton, Va. 





(A FIVE-YEAR-OLD JACK FOR SALE ! 


Editorial Answer: If circum- | 
stances permit, it will be as well to| 
20 On buying feed till grain can be) 
grown in the ordinary way, but first | 
resolving that another year will find 
no necessity for buying feed, one of 
the most profitable classes of farm- 
zrown products that can be made by 





Will deliver anywhere in the 
State for Two Hundred Dollars. 


R. H. W. BARKER, “3° STANLEY, N. C. 





100 AGENTS WANTED ! 


Local and traveling, Liberal terms. profita- 
ble work Applicants must be sober and well 
recommended. Write for terms to J. Van 
Lindley yee Co., (Established 1866), Po- 
mona, N. 











FREE—No Deposit. No Guarantee. 


No C. 0. D. 





We Offer You an Opportun 


Best Talking Machine 
Manufactured. @ wW 


kmg Machines. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








cure an Absolutely Free Trial of the 







We want the frank opinion of one thousand pro- 
gressive people on the superior merits of Star Talk- 
Will you be one of the critics by 
accepting a FREE TRIAL. Write Now. 


Capital Typewriter Co., Inc., 


E trust YOU. 
Simply mail 

us attached coupon 
for particulars if 
you desire an out- 
fit on Free Trial. 
Star Talking Ma- 
chines and Records 
are acknowledged 
by allexpertsto be 
the world’s greatest 
achievement in 
musical reproduc- 
tion. We gua- 
rantee Star 
Machines. 


ity to se- 













THIS ILLUSTRA- 
TES OUR POPU- 
LAR OUTFI T 
No. 10. :: 











When writing advertisers, please 





mention this paper. 
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Like Putting 
TO AVOUN EO? 


In Bank - 


The Ludden and Bates Club Plan of 
piano selling was created for people who 
really want a high-grade piano, yet lack 
the ready money for its purchase. By 
joining the club of one hundred now 
forming, members can secure a really 
genuine 5400.00 New Scale Ludden and 
Bates Piano at once. We send you the 
piano as soon as your application is ac- 
cepted. You pay for ita little at a time 
each month. It’s like putting your 
money in bank, only better ;—you actu- 
ally save $113.00 on the price. 


The Ludden & Bates 


Nate PIANO 


Scale 


is a genuine $400.00 instrument ifjudged by the values of other pianos. It would cost 
$400.00 too, only for our plan of making and selling one hundred pianos at atime, in- 
stead of asingle piano like other dealers. The saving to you is $113;-$287 instead of $400. 

The Ludden and Bates New Scale Piano is guaranteed for a life time. Has special 
copper-wound and steel strings throughout. Full cabinet grand, balanced scale, as 
perfect as skillcan makeit. Double repeating action, with light, even touch. Gen- 
uine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined through- 
out with birds-eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculiar “singing” quality 
found only in the highest grade of piano. 

In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and 
make you an outright present of the unpaid balance. The piano then belongs to you 
absolutely. This free life insurance has allowéd the completion of many a musical 
education, and is worth your consideration. It is practically an assurance that you 
will not lose your piano through inability to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different 
styles of finish. In this way you can make a selection that will delight you. You 
can leave the question of tone tous. We willsee that you geta perfect instrument, 
A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful scarf go with each piano. Write for 
full information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, Dept. Y¥, Savannah, Ga. 
























What’s Better Than Light Bread 


FRESH FROM THE OVEN ? 








Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


William Tell Flour 


Makes the Best Light Bread You Ever Tasted. 


Oo 
For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 


oO 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTEO & BURK CO, 


Springfield, Ohio. 











—<—p 


PIANOS 


and guaranteed 


absolutely 
Are especially adapted for the Southern 

climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you WATERPROOF 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that <OWERS 






will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 


ARE YOU IN LOVE? 


Our post cards will help you, 16in series-only 
15c. Send them to your boy or girl friends, anc 
they will never forget you. 32 for 25c. 

H. N. HORNER,? ~— 
Boz 164, - - - - _ Raleigh, N. C. 


H 
"23h BRAN 


OILED SUITS, SLICKERS 
AND HATS 


Eve rment guaranteed 
rl oy Light “rake 


Suits $32° Slickers $329 
SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


CATALOG FREE FOR THE ASKING 


AJ TOWER €O BOSTON.US & 
Tower Canadian CO LIMITED TORONTO. CAN. 





























tisaden Name, Friendship, SUE janie 
Envelope and all other kinds of CAR’ 





of Finest Cards and Biggest Premium List, all fore 
2ocentstamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIA, 








THE HOME CIRCLE 

















AU letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 




















aod Premium Articles. Sample Album ! 


She Whippoorwill. 


Lone 


whippoorwill, 


There is much sweetness in thy fitful hymn, 
Heard in the drowsy watches of the night. 
Ofttimes, when all the village lights are out, 


And the wide air is still, I hear 


thee chant 


Thy hollow dirge, like some recluse who takes 
His lodging in the wilderness of woods, 


And lifts his anthem when the 


world is still: 


And the dim, solemn night, that brings to man 
And to the herds, deep slumbers, and sweet dews 


To the red roses and the herbs 


doth find 


No eye, save thine, a watcher in her halls. 
I hear thee oft at midnight, when the thrush 
And the green, roving linnet are at rest, 


And the blithe, twittering swal 


lows have long ceased 


Their noisy note, and folded up their wings. 


—Isaac McLellan. 








Mothers, Care for Your Children Now. 


By Dr. H. F. Freeman, Johnston County, N. C. 


Messrs. Editors: As this is the 
spring time, when mothers should be 
on the lookout .for the children’s 
sake, I will write a few suggestions 
which will be helpful, I hope, to all 
the mother-readers of our paper. 
Mothers and doctors often dread to 
think of what they may have to con- 
tend with for these two or three 
coming months. Anxious mothers, I 
would be very glad to be able to 
lead you through this spring-time 
and be able to save you from the 
many sorrows I have so often wit- 
nessed. I know it is very hard fora 
mother to forbid so many little things 


the dear little ones are so anxious to 
do now. 


uw 
Changing Clothes. 


There are many things some chil- 
dren can do without any hurt to! 
them, when it will cause untold trou- 
ble to others. Taking off thick 
clothes will give some children se- 
vere colds and quite often some fa- 
tal lung disease. Don’t let your 
children take off their thick clothes 
too early and not until you are quite 
sure there will not be any more sud- 
den cold changes. But if they have 
changed for thinner clothes, be sure 
to have them—make them—put| 
back the thick clothes, if it is only | 
for a night or day. | 

The best time to change clothes is | 
in the warmest part of the day and} 
while you will be active for some | 
hours after the change. 

When the children begin to beg | 
you to go barefooted, and you think | 
it is yet too cold, be very positive | 
about it, and tell them that they) 
cannot. Then when they are bare-| 
footed and the weather changes, 





have them put on _ their shoes at 
once, if it is only an hour they have 
to wear them. 


oe 
Changing Diet. 


The greatest trouble one has with 
young children is eating. Thousands 
and thousands of children die each 
year from imprudence in eating. It 
is a very good rule for everybody not 
to depart very far from their usual 
diet when the buds are small and 
the birds are singing. Children un- 
der a year must be very carefully 
guarded as to their food as the warm 
days and nights come on. What they 
eat, with the warm weather, gives 
most of the trouble. So be careful 
in giving a child any and everything 
at this time. Start with only a few 
vegetables at a time until you see it 
can digest them all right. Always 
remember that a_ child’s digestive 
powers are very weak and they can- 
not, as a rule, digest but a small 
quantity at a time. 


& 
Don’t Feed the Baby Too Soon. 


No child in normal conditions 
should be fed under four to six 
months old. Nature provided the 
breast milk for it and its digestive 
organs are suited for such nourish- 
ment and not for the foods that are 
suited to grown people. As a rule, 
a child fed this way does far better 
than one fed with strong, rough 
food from the first. 


Always offer a child during its 
early months water as often as it will 
drink it. If sick and feverish be 
sure to give all the fresh cool water 
they will drink. 

Next week I shall try to specify 
some of the things mothers may do 
and may not do before sending for a 
doctor. 











lar work. 


seem lighter. 


free minded. 





Mix in Some Pleasure as You Go 
Along. 


Mix a little pleasure for the whole family in with the regu- 
Go fishing occasionally, or attend a picnic. 
with your neighbors, become better friends with them, enjoy the 
fruits of your labor as you go along and the burdens of life will 
Even your success may become greater through 
it. A light spirit makes the body more enduring. 
self occasionally and help every other member of the family to 
do the same, just for the satisfaction there is in being happy and 
A little time given to pleasure may mean more 
real gain than the same time applied to never ending toil. 


Mix up 


Enjoy your- 


CHAS. M. SCHERER. 
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Watch Your Children’s Diet. 


These Rules are Good at All Times and Specially Applicable Now as the 
Changes of Spring-Time are at Hand. 


By Mary J. Brush, Domestic Science Department, Colorado Agricultural College. 


The physician usually directs the 
care of the invalid and the food for 
the baby, but the mother is usually 
left to work out her own problems so 
far as the older child is concerned. 
One of the troublesome problems for 
the mother is deciding upon the right 
food for the school children. 


& 


Fortunately the healthy child set- 
tles the matter for himself, to a great 
extent, and hig own normal appetite 
guides him up to a certain point. But 
a normal appetite may easily become 
perverted and so lead him astray. 


J 


A child needs a large per cent of 
tissue building foods, such as eggs, 
lean meat, milk, etc., when he is 
growing rapidly. One is often alarm- 
ed at the amount a growing boy eats, 
but there is really little cause for anx- 
iety if the child thoroughly masti- 
cates his food and eats the right 
kinds at the proper time. 


& 

In regard to sweets, candy is very 
desirable if taken at the end of the 
meal, but if eaten between meals it 
is very objectionable, since it satis- 


cream or candy were passed, fewer 
children would overeat at parties. 

If children are allowed to eat 
freely the food must be simple and 
easy to digest. Most meats (except- 
ing pork), vegetables, fruits, simple 
puddings, very little or no pastry, and 
plain cakes, with plenty of good 
bread and butter, also cereals well 
cooked, milk and eggs, will furnish 
sufficient variety for anyone. Tea 
and coffee should never be given 
children, while cocoa may be given 
in moderation. 

Many children have to be urged to 
eat fat, as few children eat enough 
fat. It can be given them in the 
form of butter or cream. 

It is very desirable that children 
should grow up learning to like all 
ordinary foods and so be able to eat 
every kind of wholesome food. 


& 

The question of eating between 
meals is one that frequently arises. 
The child who has his breakfast very 
early often becomes very faint before 
his noon meal. In such cases the 
child should be given a light lunch. 
If a child is really hungry he will eat 
bread and butter. A sandwich, with 
the addition of some kind of fruit, 


Laboring with vigor is a good rule 
if there is any necessity for it; but 
less labor and more work directed by 
a well-informed mind speeds one 
along the road to success. Do not 
get so busy with the hands that the 
brain becomes inactive through non- 
use. Study the causes and reasons 
of things, and work will become both 
a pleasure and a success. 











How Much will You Pay for this Piano? 


Our last pi- 
ano auction 
was a suc- 
cess, but so 
many bid- 
ders were 
disappoint- 
ed we have 
decided to 
give you an- 
other oppor- 
tunity. 

We will 
offer the fol- 
lowing in- 
struments 














to the highest bidder: 
One 8450.00 Kimball Piano 

at #35.00 cash and $8.00 per month. 
One $300.00 Hinze Piano 

at $15.00 cash and &7.00 per month. 
One $100.00 Kimball Church Organ 

at $10.00 cash and *4.00 per month. 
One $100.00 Kimball Parlor Organ 

at $10.00 cash and #4.00 per month. 


State which you want. 6percent off for 
cash: 6 per cent added on time for interest. 

The last piano sold for $300.00, the buyer 
saving over $150.00. 

You are under no obligation to accept the 
instrument if not entirely satisfactory. The 
above prices are the regular selling prices, 
Make a reasonable bid and send it in to us 
immediately. This is no FAKE, butasquare 
business proposition. Send for free catalog 
and information. Bids accepted until May 





Send to Factory 


FOR CATALOGUE | 






We offer you an 
GRGAN that is a 
Pipe Organin all but 
price. Wedonot ask 
Pipe Organ prices 
but we give you an 
organ that throws 
out that’ Jowerful, 
deep and mellow tone 
that pipe organs 





Seay 


i possess. 


75 Cents per Week 
Gets This Organ. 


We are able to give you this quality as a 
result of our own 


Patent Reed Pipe 


which we control absolutely and which can be 
found in Newman Organs only. We give you 
allthat any other good organ possesses and 
much more with this satent site reed set. From 
coast to coast for »eavs our organs have been 
the foremost of all instruments in tone, Ccon- 
struction and style. 


30 Days Free Trial 


will prove to you that it is the des¢ organ you 
have ever seen and worth ¢/7ce times any other 
organ, If you donot think so do not keep it. 
Every Organ Fully Guaranteed, 

Write zow for catalog explaining more fully 
all about our organs, and this patent pipe tone 
that has taken the highest awards at the world’s 
fairs. Write for particulars of our special 
terms and we will have our agent in your terri- 
tory call on you, or deliver organ. ,You willsee 
now easily you can have an organ in your own 
home to give your life pleasure. 


Send for Free Book of Songs 


NEWMAN BROS. CO. 
115 W. Chicago Ave., CHICAGO 
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of a month in motion. It is some- 
thing lithe and fleet-limbed, as of a 
slender girl whose flower face is 
half forgotten in ‘“‘the charm of 
woven paces and of waving hands.” 
June turns toward you a face of 
richer expectancy, but she awaits 
your coming. August is like those 


marble statues one sees in Italian | 


gardens, which seem to imprison the 
heat and stillness of the summer’s 


prime. There are indolent, easeful 
months that lounge on _ glowing 
couches, mendicant months. that 


crouch and shiver by the dying fire 
of the year, months of death’s quiet 
and awful majesty. May is the young 
girl of the sisterhood, hastening to- 
ward you because she has something 
pleasant to announce; her feet are 
beautiful as of those who bear glad 
tidings. 

When you think of May you think 
of a procession, of a festival. Every 
fresco of a pagan field frolic, every 
picture of a Roman triumph, seems 
to have its vernal setting. Those wall 
scenes of youth and maidens, flower- 
crowned, dancing in the fields, 
wreathing some ancient vase with 
their garlands, circling hand-in-hand 
about some grotesque figure of Pria- 
pus, in which artists try to realize 
the joy of the ancient world, are all 
scenes of the Maytime. It is thus 
that the month passes, light-footed 
and gay-faced, with blossom dust in 
its disheveled hair.—New York Mail. 





Caladium Esculentum. 


Caladium Esculentum, sometimes 
called “‘elephant’s ear,’ is truly a 
beautiful green foliage plant. The 
leaves grow to an immense size and 
are shaped somewhat like an ele- 
phant’s ear. It is one of the finest 
large-leaved plants for a foliage bed, 
or for growing as a single specimen 
on the lawn. The rich glossy, green 
leaves waving and nodding in the 
gentle passing breeze give a novel 
and charming effect. It belongs to 


plant is of a pungent nature and is 
evidently not agreeable to the taste 
of any of the plant destroyers—at 
least we have never known any insect 
to trouble it. The natives of the 
Sandwich Islands, it is said, grow 
caladium esculentum in great num- 
bers as an article of food. The bulbs 
are cooked and eaten like potatoes, 
and the leaves are prepared for the 
table in the same manner as spinach. 
Propagation is effected by offsets 
from the main root. A light, rich, 
soil, with good drainage and plenty 
of moisture, is essential to produce 
a healthy and vigorous growth. Whe. 
the weather is warm and dry it 
should receive an abundant supply 
of water, and onee a week be given 
a quantity of liquid manure. Grown 
as a single specimen, the bulb may 
be planted in a large box or tub. filled 
about one-third full of good manure 
from the horse-stable, and the re- 
maining space filled with a mixture 
of sand, leaf-mold and garden loam. 
Place the bulb in the center, and 
sink it deep enough so the top of 
the bulb will be from three to four 
inches beneath the surface soil. Stand 
the vessel in a moderately warm 
place, and water sparingly until 
growth begins.—The Designer. 





Will Some of Our Home Circle Read- 
ers Answer? 


Dear Aunt Mary: Can you or some 
of your readers tell me what will 
destroy lice on rose bushes and cab- 
bage plants 
plants? ANNABELLE LEE. 

Pasqoutank Co., N. C. 





To Bring the Bent Hat Brim Into 
Style. 

Dear Aunt Mary: To make the 
bent hat brim flat and in accordance 
with the present styles, take it to 
|the ironing table and press under a 
| wet cloth, and you will be surprised 
|that it looks like new. 

MRS. P. C. READE. 





without injuring the 















Cooler takes the place 
of both strainer and 
cooler—cools milk more 
thoroughly than any 
other method and also 
aerates it— absolutely re- 
¥ moves the “‘cowy ’”’ taint and animal heat. 
Aerating is as necessary as cooling and the 


Champion 
Milk Cooler Aerator 


cools, strains and aerates milk in one operation 
—keeps milk 24 to 48 hours longer than an 

other method of cooling. Sent free on trial. 
Catalog Free—Write to-day. 
CHAMPION MILK COOLERCO., 17 th St., Cortland, N.Y. 

















Ironing Made Easy 


“FOR $2" 
Saves Fuel 
Saves time 
Saves the 
Ironer 


We want agents in every county, twenty dol- 
lars week. Best seller on earth 


Send money order to L. Medlin, Monroe, N 
C., for sample or home use- Enclose 2c stamp 
for full information. 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
— ie, 
Die TZ .% 




















. LANTERNS J 
we aaa 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ONA ‘‘ DIETZ" 
mavesy R.E. DIETZ COM PANY new vor 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 














OME-MADE REFRIGERATOR! i 2°": 
hard, milk sweet, without ONE CENT ex- 
pense for ICE. Every farmer should have 

one, and thus get a better price for his butter. 
Plan and description 10c. KENWOOD POULTRY YARDS, 
Conover, N. C, 


ALL ABOUT TEXAS 


prkanees, Louisiana, Oklahoma. Homes for the 
omeless, prosperity for the industrious, profit 








forthe investor. glayear. Stamp forsample copy. 
FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Texas. 









4 fies the appetite, so the person does| will often do much to preserve a|{ 11%. Geo, H, Snyder, - 
: not care for the coming meal; still it| child’s temper and also help him do Southern Representative. 

does not give the proper nourish-|his work better. _ For W. W. Kimball (o., 200 Styles cane Sold Direct 
: ment. Good habits in regard to eating 107 W. Martin St., -:- Raleigh, N. C. OF . \f ” from our 
2 If simple, attractive sandwiches] should be established at an early age, Vehicles Factory 
: and plenty of them were always giv-|since they will probably remain with . 65 Styles m 6G to 
g en children at a party before the iced! one through life. Keeps Night’s Milk f A aa wA| &, User 
; The Month of May. the Arum family, and is never trou- Morning Delivery ADITIAY 
4 Every glimpse you get of May is bled with insects. The juice of the The Champion Milk LY as“ ARY, 


No. 669%. Fancy Car Plush Trimmed 
Buggy with auto seat, fancy padded wing 
dash, bike gear and rubbertire. Psice 
complete, $78.00. As good as sells for 

more. 


Buy Direct From Our 
Factory 


Saving all expenses and profits of the dealer. 
Elkhart Buggies and Harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to the user for 35 years. We are 
The Largest Manufacturers In the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We ship for 
examination and approval, guaranteeing safe de- 
livery. Nocost to you if not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price. Send for new free catalog. 

Elkhart Corcinge & Harness Mfg. Go. 

Elkhart, Ind. 
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The New Century 


Automatic Gate. 
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Can be opened or closed from your wagon or 
horse by asmall child. Don’t have to get out 
in the mud and soil yourclothes. Saves tlme, 
Saves trouble. Prevents runaways. A model 
of simplicity, durability and cheapness. No 
springs, no castings, no hinges, no cog-wheels. 
no wood, all steel, no sagging, no dragging. So 
simple, so easy. No harness, and almost no 
machinery. nothing to wear out, nothing to 
break, nothing to be getting out of fix as other 
automatic gates are noted for. Is not affected 
by drifting or deep snow, ice, sleet or wind; al- 
ways ready for use. and will last a lifetime. 
Was awarded gold medal from three worlds 
fairs, Has no equal. If there is no agent in 
your community or your-hardware man is not 
handling our gate, please write the 


NEW CENTURY STEEL, WIRE AND IRON WORKS, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE BUILDERS OF THE STATE. | 


The news? ‘‘What’s the news?” 

Well, to tell the truth, it doesn’t amount to 
much this week. Congress isn’t doing anything, 
except draw salaries; there have been political 
conventions in a number of States, with tumult 
out of all proportion to the results accomplished; 
in North Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia the 
undignified scramble for the Governor’s place 
goes merrily on; in Texas the battle cries of 
“Bailey” and ‘‘anti-Bailey” drown everything 
else; and the United States Navy is still on dress 


parade away out on the Pacific Ocean. On a gen-| 


eral survey of the situation; in fact, we are 


minded to turn our attention from all these very | 


inconsequential doings of these very consequential 


people, and center it rather upon some folks | 


nearer home who are really doing the world’s 
work and doing it mighty well—the object of our 


review being to recruit their numbers with similar | 


workers in every county. The real ‘‘news’’ of 


the world is made, not by noisy politicians, but} 
by these quiet, earnest workers—these men who. 


are the real builders of the State, the living, 


breathing embodiment of ideas that look to prog- | 


ress—and it is well for us to emphasize this fact 
at least one week in the year. 


Bod 
WHAT THE SOUTH NEEDS, 


In a minute or two, we shall mention some of 
these men whom we know in North Carolina (and 
later on, perhaps, some in Virginia and South 
Carolina), but our object after all is not so much 
to do honor directly to these workers, worthy as 
they are of honor, as it is to urge their example 
upon other men in every section of the South. 
What we need in North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina and Virginia and Georgia and Tennessee to- 
day, and in every Southern State for that matter, is 
a dozen men in every neighborhood and township 
dedicated to some line of progressive thought or 
to some phase of community improvement. These 
we repeat, these are the silent makers of the 
world’s best news, and it was of such that Dean 
Swift wrote two hundred years ago when he de- 
clared the man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before ‘‘does more es- 
sential service to his country than the whole race 
of politicians put together.’’ And this is good 
doctrine. The man who learns his neighbors to 
double their corn yield deserves as much honor 
as a Congressman. The man who originates a 
new type of cotton or tobacco is as worthy as the 
scientist who makes some great chemical discov- 
ery. The man who gets good highways in a com- 
munity where bad roads once hampered progress 
should have a monument as high as a general’s. 
And the man who founds a good school and de- 
velops the minds of boys and girls who would 
otherwise have walked in darkness—he should 
have the praise of men no less than if he had 


painted some masterpiece of art or wrought some | 


splendid statue. 


These are the things we need to learn in North 
Carolina and throughout the South to-day, and 
these are the men we need to honor—the man 
who stands for some vital idea, some plan of con- 
structive work in rebuilding his section, and 
therefore in rebuilding the South. He is a wor- 
thy son of the men who wore the gray, and no 
oie else is worthy. To make money is a low and 


selfish aim and its fruit will turn to ashes on 
the lips unless in making money one also serve 
one’s fellows. 
x 4 
REBUILDING OUR AGRICULTURAL INTER- 
ESTS. 

There are in North Carolina to-day a hundred 
men who are builders of the State in the sense 
of which we have just been speaking, and they 
;should be the models for a hundred more in 
{every county in North Carolina and the South. 

In agriculture, for example, here is C. B. Wil- 
liams just back from Eastern North Carolina 
with his ‘‘Corn Train,’’ and Williams has always 
been an apostle of better seed both of cotton ana 
corn. But what he needs is that there should be 
a dozen more men in every county backing him 
up, preaching the doctrines of better seed, urging 
it at farmers’ meetings, writing about it in the 
local papers, talking about it with their neigh- 
bors. By growing improved varieties of cotton 
the yield of lint per acre might well be increased 
33 1-3 pounds per acre and this would mean $3,- 
000,000 more clear profits every year for our 
| North Carolina farmers. 


Similarly with Dr. Tait 
|Butler’s fight against the cattle tick: by freeing 
Piedmont and mountain counties from the tick and 
|/moving back the quarantine line, his work has 
‘already been worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
|lars to the State, and the complete success of his 
| plans would be worth millions to us. Then there 
lure other Agricultural Department workers who 


| should be mentioned—men like Franklin Sher- 
| man who is going these next twenty years to save 
the State millions of dollars loss from insect 
pests, and Horticulturist Hutt who is going to 
develop our fruit and trucking interests beyond 
all present thought—and outside, men like ‘‘An- 
gus L.” French whose voice is most potent in 
behalf of better stock; and F. L. Stevens who is 
doing more than any one else to get agriculture 
taught in the schools; and W. F. Massey whose 
advocacy of the cowpea has been worth more to 
ithe State than the services of any of its million- 
| aires; and T. B. Parker who has preached farm- 
ers’ organization for self-protection, and also ‘“‘big- 
ee corn yields and more alfalfa fields’; and 
|‘‘Charles Cotton Moore’’ who has concentrated all 
| his energies upon the task of getting the cotton 
farmers together; and S. B. Alexander whose 
}inonument is Mecklenburg’s good roads; and T. 
| Gilbert Pearson who saw an opportunity for pa- 
| triotic service in protecting the birds; and W. A. 
| Simpkins who originated a valuable variety of 
| cotton; and S. H. Hobbs whose agricultural let- 
| ters in his county papers have helped revolution- 
lize farming in Sampson; and—but there is no 
pe to multiply instances. We mention these 
hames simply as they come to us, and we men- 
tion them simply to show the type of men needed 
}in every county and every neighborhood if we are 
lio bring about the needed revolution in agricul- 
ture without which Southern prestige will never 
be restored. 





a 
AND SOME OTHER BUILDERS OF THE STATE. 
But while a change in farming methods is 
fundamental, it is not the only thing needful. 
We ought to have in every county, too, types of 
the men who have been builders of the State in 
other lines of thought or industry—-men who in 
popular education will do for their counties what 








Aycock and Charles D. McIver did for the State 
and what J. Y. Joyner (perhaps the most useful 
State official in North Carolina) is doing to-day; 
men who will fight for some plan of public im- 
provement like Congressman Small has fought 
for the Inland Waterway, a measure of such vast 
import to Eastern North Carolina; men who will 
help advertise the resources of the county as the 
late T. K. Bruner did the resources of the State; 
men who will enrich their counties by laying new 
lines of railway, as Henry A. Page and John A. 
Mills have done; men who will build factories 
like the Holts of Alamance and B. Frank Me- 
bane at Spray; men who will give their lives to 
some noble charity like W. H. Streeter with his 
Children’s Home Society; men who fight for some 
important reform, as Judge Walter Montgomery 
or some one else will do with the Torrens System, 
and as E. C. Massie has done in Virginia; men 
who will give largely for colleges and libraries and 
hospitals like Geo. W. Watts and R. B. Raney; 
men who build schools in unpromising places like 
J. A. Campbell has done in the woods at Buie’s 
Creek and thereby rebuild communities; men who 
love the history of their counties and will try to 
preserve it as R. D. W. Conner is doing for the 
State; women, too, who will work for civic im- 
provement as Mrs. E. E. Moffitt is doing here in 
Raleigh, for school betterment like Mrs. W. R. 
Hollowell, for the preservation of our history and 
literature like Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, for monu- 
ment-building like Mrs. Henry A. London, for 
temperance like Mrs. I. C. Blair, and for general 
rural improvement like Mrs. F. L. Stevens. 


st 
THE LESSON FOR THE AVERAGE READER. 


This is no catalog of the builders of the State 
-—we have written in haste and there are many as 
worthy as these who have had no mention here— 
but- we have sought only to point out the types 
of men and women of whom every county and 
avery neighborhood stands in sore need, the real 
builders of the Commonwealth whom we should 
ever delight to honor. Our object will have been 
1ttained if what we have said shall awaken our 
young men to the importance of standing in their 
communities for some constructive idea such as 
‘hese men and women have championed in the 
larger arena of the State. ‘Hitch your wagon to 
a star’? was Emerson’s wise counsel, and there is 
1 call to-day for every man to hitch himself to 
some movement, great or small, that looks to 
progress—whether it be to remake the agricul- 
ture of his State or build a piece of good road in 
his township. The size of the work doesn’t mat- 
ter. Has not some one said that ‘‘all true ser- 
vice counts the same with God,’’ and would not 
the one-talent man have received the same, ‘“‘Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant,’’ if he had 
only wrought well with the Master’s smaller gift? 
This is no time for even the humblest man or boy 
to delude himself with the thought that he can 
have no part in the rebuilding of our loved South- 
land. It matters little to think what you might 
do if you had the eloquence of Grady, or the 
genius of Lee or Jackson; it does matter much 
whether or not you decide to do your part to the 
full extent of your ability in the remaking of your 
own township or county or school district. Vivid- 
ly there comes to mind that most impressive pas- 
sage in all Carlyle’s masterly “French Revolu- 
tion’’: : 

“Yes, poor Louis, Death has found thee. Mis- 
erable man! thou ‘hast done evil as thou couldst’: 
thy whole existence seems one hideous abortion 
and mistake of Nature; the use and meaning of 
thee not yet known. Frightful, O Louis, seem 
these moments for thee. And yet let no meanest 
man lay flattering unction to his soul. Louis was 
a Ruler; but art thou not also one? His wide 
France, look at it from the Fixed Stars (them- 
selves not yet Infinitude), is no wider than thy 
narrow brick-field where thou too didst faithfully, 
or didst unfaithfully. Man, ‘Symbol of Eternity 
imprisoned into Time!’ it is not thy works, which 
are all mortal, infinitely little, and the greatest 
uo greater than the least, but only the Spirit 


thou workest in, that can have worth or con- 
tinuance.’”’ 
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Green Fields a Sign of Hope for the Future. 








Some Things I Saw and Noted on a Recent Railroad Trip Through Four States. 


I have just returned from a trip by way of! 
Baltimore and Washington, Lynchburg, Knox- | 
ville to Nashville, Tenn., and then via Asheville 
and Raleigh to Norfolk, Va. Passing through so| 
many sections of the country, with many diverse 
interests in the spring-time, I was interested in 
seeing what the farmers were doing. 


& 


Maryland Truckers.—From Baltimore to Wash- 
ington is a section of land rolling and hilly, with 
a soil naturally poor and thin. But on the more) 
sandy lands there is a good deal of trucking car- 
ried on, and the farmers were busy getting city | 
manure from the cars alongside the track. But 
they seemed to be depending on this entirely, | 
and a very expensive dependence it is. I did not 
see a Single field of crimson clover in that section, 
and the only humus-making material used seems 
to be the city manure. It is evident that truck 
farmers need to learn a good crop rotation as 
much gs farmers in other lines. 


a 


Virginia Wheatfields and Shorthorn Cattle.— 
Getting south of Washington and into the Pied- 
mont country of Virginia the eye was rested in 





noting the broad green fields of wheat in Cul-| 
peper and Orange Counties, and after passing | 


Lynchburg westward the hills of Bedford show 
signs of improvement in small grains and grass. 


From Roanoke to Bristol, on the line between | 
Virginia and Tennessee, we pass through the 


famous blue grass section of Southwest Virginia, 
and the cattle on a thousand hills all showed 
some indications of Short Horn blood. On the 
fertile valley lands of this section the eye is sel- 
dom pained by the appearance of bare land from | 
last year’s crops and the only bare land was that | 
being prepared and planted to corn. 


& 

Glimpses of East Tennessee.—Down the valley | 
of the Holston and Tennessee to Knoxville the 
hill-sides were green with the growing wheat, I 
saw little clover which should do well on these 
limestone soils. But the dark coffee-colored soil 
looked tempting to one fond of the field, where- 
ever it was in preparation for the corn crop, much 
of which was already planted. In fact, the first 
corn I saw above ground was near Knoxville. 
From Knoxville to Nashville the road passes over 
mountain ranges and up on the backbone of the 
country known as the “‘Barrens.’”’ And barren it 
certainly is, hopelessly barren, because the rocky 
foundation comes continually to the surface and 
is only occasionally covered with a thin soil. And 
yet here and there are little valleys into which 
the soil from the rocky hills has washed, and the 
soil is fertile and productive and the grass was 


| 


fine. But by the time we reached Nashville we 
were in the southern extension of the famous 


blue grass of Kentucky and around Nashville are 
the palatial homes of the stockmen and race horse 
breeders, and blue grass is the leading feature in 
the landscape. It looked like a land of ease and 
plenty. What has made it so? Grass and cattle. 
And 
transform almost any part of the South into a 
similar land of homes and plenty. 

Bermuda grass will do for the South all that 
blue grass does here, if the farmers could once 
realize its value. Of course it is not wanted in a 
cotton field any more than blue grass is wanted in 
a wheat field. But every farm in the South might 


/had crimson clover 


,for cotton or tobacco? 


iing for pretty ears. 


|jmix lime with manure? 
| passes 


grass and cattle, even if not blue grass, will | 


are doing. But the next day I rode from Raleigh 
to Norfolk, and the whole country seemed to be 
plowed till the bare land was painful to the eyes. 
Here and there a little patch of an acre or less 
in bloom. Some of these 
patches were less than half an acre, and all the 
rest of the land around on that farm was plowed 
If the clover thrives so on 
these little plots, why cannot the farmers see that 
it would thrive all over a field and change the 
texture, fertility and color of that whitey soil 
that so hurts the eye in the sunshine. 


D4 


Is There Not a Better Way Than Terracing?— 
I noted one field not far from Kittrell, where Mr. 
Blacknall thinks so highly of terracing. This 
field was well terraced and was plowed for cotton. 
And right across those terraces were several big 
gullies that had formed since the land was plow- 
ed, or rather scratched, the terraces had simply 
held a head of water to break over and as it ran 
down the hill terrace after terrace broke and the 
gully grew and grew. If that hill-side had been 
deeply broken into the hard clay below, and no 
place made to gather a head of water, those 
gullies would not have been started. If land is 
plowed eight inches deep and a sub-soiler run five 
or six inches deeper, and then crops grown that 
would put some fibrous material in the soil to 
hold it together, and make humus, there would | 








be no need for the terraces. 
robbed of humus and then simply scratched to the 
hard clay, gullies will form no matter how much 
labor is devoted to terracing. There is not a ter- 
race in the Southern hillsides that could not be 
profitably done away with if the land was proper- 
ly plowed and a good rotation practiced to re- 


But in a soil utterly 


store the humus. Terracing is simply a poor 
remedy for bad plowing and worse farming. 


J 


The Glory and Promise of Green Fields.—And 
all through the section from Raleigh to Weldon I 
saw no evidence of any reduction of area in cotton 
or tobacco. As a rule, it was the same old hope- 
less scratching of the soil and buying fertilizers. 
And the peanut growers north of Weldon are do- 
ing the same thing. No land showing that peas 
had been on it last summer, no land in crimson 
clover, but plowed land everywhere. It was ab- 
solutely painful after seeing the green valleys of 
Tennessee and Southwest Virginia. About Nor- 
folk the truckers were getting busy and the early 
crops looked prosperous, the growing potatoes 
and blooming peas giving promise of busy times 
in the near future. Once back on the eastern 
shore of Maryland there is no lack of greenness 
for every one of last year’s corn fields is now 
waving with the red-flowered crop, not yet in 
bloom as in North Carolina, but very near it. 
The sight of greenness on the fields is a sign of 
hope for the future, while the sight of field after 
field plowed in the same old way for the same old 
half a crop or less, is saddening to those who 
love their country and hope for better things. 


W. F. MASSEY. 








Comment Suggested by Last Week’s Paper. 





I am glad to 
besides pretty ears. Pretty ears are very nice, 
but bushels per acre are better than merely striv- 


How often are we to repeat the caution not to 
And yet hardly a week 
but some one comes with a proposal to 
make a compost of manure and lime. The ma- 
nure-formula peddlers who have been swindling 
he farmers into buying their secret formulas, al- 
ways use lime to ‘cut’? the manure, as they say. 


the farmer out of much of the best part of the 
manure, and then when they find that they get 
some good results from what is left they praise 
the fertilizer formula and give the peddlers a cer- 
tificate, ignorant all the while that they have lost 
in the mixing. 

& 


That Mississippi Corn.—Mr. Hedrick certainly 
proved the value of a good preparation for plant- 
ing corn, and I believe that he would have had a 
better crop if he had worked it from the start af. 
ter his harrowings, and had not let it stand till 
knee-high before getting into it again. He would 
then have kept the surface loose and prevented 
a erust forming. By the time he went into it 
again the roots were near the surface and he ran 
a plow through. Now, I am sure that if the shal- 
low-running cultivator had been kept going, and 
the plow kept out, he would have made more 
corn. With the good preparation he had made, 
all that was needed was to keep the surface stir- 
red a couple of inches to prevent evaporation. 


o& 
Cowpeas.—Mr. Lewis, of Louisiana, is right in 
saying that there are thousands of acres of land 





have a permanent pasture of Bermuda. 


& 


Western North Carolina.—Through the moun- 
tains from Asheville eastward the forest showed 
the tender half-grown foliage so pleasing in early 
spring, but by the time we reached Old Fort it 
was evident that we were getting into a warmer 
climate for the foliage on the trees was grown, 
and summer was in the air. 
all the way to Salisbury a great increase in small 


grain, and though many fields of wheat did not | 


seem to promise a big crop, 


ing Salisbury we found land bedded for cotton, 
but from what I can remember it seemed that a 
smaller acreage is being planted. 


& 


From Raleigh East—Plowed Lands.—Passing | 


from Greensboro to Raleigh in the night, I did 
not have an opportunity to see what the farmers 








I was glad to note | 


still it was evident | 
that more attention is being paid to grains. Near- | 


in the South growing poor cotton that would 
lmake more money in peas. Having plenty of 
|cowpea hay, the farmer will be apt to feed it, 


land will then have more manure for his land. 
Cowpeas and cattle will soon cure the poor-land 
complaint that so many Southern farmers have. 
I am glad to note that the farmers are writing 
about the virtues of the pea. As Mr. Stribling 
lsays, they will reduce the fertilizer bills. But it 
will pay well to use some acid phosphate and 
potash with them to increase the amount of for- 
age and the amount of nitrogen fixed in the soil. 
|for while peas furnish nitrogen and organic mat- 
ter, they need phosphoric acid and potash espe- 
cially. The man who hesitates to plant peas be- 
|cause the price is high will be saving at the spile 
land wasting at the bung-hole. 

| as 

| A Temptation Too Many Yield To.—Mr. Cooper 
certainly found great profit in the use of peas for 
the development of his land in cotton, making fif- 


‘here is no doubt about its cutting it, and cutting |a 


note that South Carolina pro-; through the accumulation of a little humus-mak- 
| poses to have a corn show that shows something | ing material and the nitrogen fixed by the peas. 


Now he intends to plant the same land in cotton 
again, when by continuing the improvement pro- 
cess he ought to get that land to make a bale or 
more per acre. And right there comes in the 
great temptation to the cotton farmer. Getting 
a piece of land to make a fairly good crop, he 
wants to use it for cotton again at once. Now, if 
the manure made from the feeding of the peavine 
hay was spread on that land, and corn grown one 
season, followed by winter oats and these by peas 
gain, with some acid phosphate and potash on 
the peas, a big crop of hay would be made, ane 
the land then be in order to make over a bale per 
acre. Yes, there is money in cotton with good 
farming, but we must stick at the good farming 
year after year and not be tempted to repeat a 
crop because last year’s crop was fine. The corn, 
peas and hay Mr. C. got off that twenty-two acres 
were worth, especially in the future of the land, 
more than a cotton crop, and the land that grew 
the hay certainly deserves to get the manure they 
made. As Mr. Cooper has found the value of a 
short season of improvement, we hope, that he 
is too wise to run the land back again in cotton. 
Now, if he will sow crimson clover among the 
cotton he may remedy what seems to be a mis- 
take in putting the land twice in this crop. Then 
he can spread the manure on this and make a 
big crop of corn and more peas for hog feed. So 
far as the direct improvement of the land is con- 
cerned, I believe, that the hogging down of peas 
sown among corn should pay as well or better 
than making hay of this crop, and then depend- 
ing on a field sown early for hay alone. 





Subscribers perhaps have a right to see how 
their editor looks, and he should perhaps have no 
false modesty about letting his photograph appear 
once in the paper to satisfy this curiosity. Still 
the Editor-in-chief will feel a trifle better for say- 
ing that he was absent from the office during the 
publication of our last issue, and that the Man- 
aging Editor is responsible for the use of the il- 


lustration that appeared in connection with our 
prohibition article—this illustration having been 
prepared for use in connection with the article in 
another publication. Still we hope that the illus- 
tration did not seriously injure the argument it- 
self. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The men whom I have seen succeed best in 
life have always been cheerful and hoveful men, 
who went about their business with a smile on 
their faces, and took the changes and chances of 
this mortal life like men, facing rough and smooth 





| 


|teen bales where but three had grown. This was 


alike as it came.—Charles Kingsley. 
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LaFavette 


STOGK FARM 


Largest 
Im porters 
and 
Breeders 
of 
German 
Coach, 
ioe Percher- 
ons and Belgian Stallions in 
America. 200 head of high class 
stallions at our Barns at LaFay- 
ette, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Greensboro, N. C. Every horse 
guaranteed and liberal terms. 
Greensboro, N. C., headquarters, 
in Van Story Sale Stable. If 
your country needs a good stal- 

lion—write us. 


J. CROUCH & SON 
OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattice 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. per. cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. I have no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 
COLLIES The Kind that witl 


drive your Hogs, your 
Sheep, or your Cattle. roe useful ana 
faitbful FAKM DOG Our stock tis the best 
th .t intelligent vreeding cav produce. Pup 
pies tor sale ma.es, $10; fema.és, $8. We sup- 
ply full and corr-ct pedigree, and copy otf 
the book, when requested. “Tne  seful Col- 
lie and How to Maske Him So,” witb each 
puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH VA 


Jacks and Stallion:s—Some parties claim that 
they are getting as much for Jacks as ayear ago 
bat we are selling ours 30% to 50% cheaper. 
Kentucky Mammoth, Imported Catalonian, Im- 
ported Malyorca, $500.00 $00.00, the kind that 
have been bringing from $800.00 to $1500.00. If 
you will visit our farms in the next 30 days you 
will find the greatest bargains ever offered by 
any firm in good Jacks and Stallions. A guar- 
antee unquestionable goes with each Jack sold. 
These Jacks and Stallions must be sold panic or 
no panic. Write or wire us when to expect you. 
J. F. Cook & Co., Lexington. Ky. Branch Barn. 
Wichita, Kansas, Fair Grounds. 


Arrowhead Farm. 


Red Poll cattle, Poland China pigs, Dorset 
sheep, Bronze turkeys (our matured Toms 
weigh from 45 to 53 pounds), pure bred fowls. 
Eggs. Albemarle Prolific seed corn. 


SAMUEL B. WOODS, Prop’r, 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Big Reduction Sale 


On Fox, Deer and Cat Hounds. Broke dogs 
$20 to $30. Extra broke bitches $30 to $50. Pups 
$15 per pair. Broke ’Possum and Coon dovs $18 
each, 2 for $30. Dogs suitable for cat $12.50 to 
$17.50. Red and gray fox cubs 6 for $25. 30S. 
C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00; $3.25 per 100; 15 B. P. 
Rock Egzys $1.00; $5.00 per 100. 


J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From the best registered stock, two monthsold, 
now ready for delivery; per pair (boarand sow) 
$15.00; sows per pair $12.50. Special quotations 
on trios. Can furnish them in pairs and trios 
no akin. Correspondence solicited. 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, 


R. F. D. NO. 1, - - HILLSBORO, N. C. 





























AMERICA'S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 


At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 





PERCHERONS 
4 years old and over -----..------ 1st, 5th 
3 years old and under 4--.---.--- 1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years oid and under 3---.-.------ 2nd, 5th 
Produce of mare . ......--.--...-- lst 


Champion stallion ' 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibD.t r. 


zench Coach 


4 years old and over ---....------ ist, 2nd, 3rd 
3 years old and under 4 --..------ Ist, 2nd 
Champion stallion , 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
ss St. Paul, Minn. 














The Aberdeen Angus 


bre«d of cattie nas furnished the highest 
priced car'oad of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
South for cattle of this wonderful msrket 
tp, ing breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
bro'her of ‘say Lad that was chumpion 
but] of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A.L. FRENCH, Propr., 


R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 

















Jersey Calves for Sale. 





Jersey Male Calves by Trevarth’s General; 
he by General Marigold out Trevarth’s Puri- 
tan. General Marigold by Major Polo out 
of Mary Idagold, test 23 lbs. of butter in 
seven days as a three yearold. Major Polo 
by Glynllyn Boy out of Massey Polo, the 
butter Queen of the Jersey Race, milked in 
seven days 354 lbs. of milk that made 30 lbs. 
64 oz. of butter. Price right. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














PIGS. - PIGS. -- PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs. 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each. or $35.00 for the two. 


Sunnyside Farms, 
W. R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, S, C. 





—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED—— 
Standard Bred 
Horses, Jersey = Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black - me Dogs :: :: 3: 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn. Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 







Essex Hogs, 





Pol«end Chinas —Herd headed by ‘Suc- 
cess 121043A,’" who competed (1907) in 7 rings, 
winring 6 firsts ard 1 second, proving our 
former claim ‘that he is the best Poland 
China boar tn Tennessee.” Fiftv of his pigs 
and 100 fancy gil 8 and sows to breed to him 
for our fal! and w'ntertr-de. Also fine S. © 
Brown Leghorns Eng'tsh and American fox 
hounds. Write vour wants and senda red 
-tampto SMITH BROS., Locust ‘rove, 
Normard , Tern 





When wriling advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 





How to Feed and Care for Your Horse. 


Some Valuable Suggestions About Stabling, Currying, Feeding, Pastur- 
ing, and Watering Your Horses—Some Feeding Rules and a Few 


Timely Don’ts. 


By Sidney Johnson, Boydton, Va. 


The first thing is a comfortable 
place for the horse—a stable well 
lighted and dry with proper ventila- 
tion; a dark stable will sometimes 
cause the pupils of the eyes to be 
dilated and the horse may shy. A 
box stall is best if you have room 
sufficient. Don’t expect your horses 
to be at their best in a poorly venti- 
lated, damp stable. 

& 

Grooming.—The first thing is el- 
bow grease. To groom a horse well 
is real work. Start at his head with 
your brush (don’t put the comb on 
his head) then curry the neck and 
sides, running the comb against and 
with the hair, then use the brush the 
same way, finishing with a woolen 
rag. 

& 


Feed for More Horsepower.—The 
subject of feeding is important. The 
less the horse costs to raise the more 
the profit, and profit is the thing af- 
ter all if vou are raising to sell. If 
you are not raising to sell, but only 
keeping them for work, then the 
less they cost the more you can keep; 
and you should keep enough to thor- 
oughly cultivate your land. When 
hand labor is scarce and high, horses 
and machinery must take its place 
on the farm or the farmer will be 
left behind. What is needed on the 
Southern farm is more horse pow- 
er—you not only want more horse 
power but you want larger horses, 
for a horse’s pulling power is in pro- 
portion to his weight. 


& 


Have Your Feeds Digestible.— 
Feeds are worth directly in propor- 
tion to their available nutritive quali- 
ties, it is only that part of the feed 
that is available for assimilation. So 
our first care should be to have our 
feeds in the best possible condition 
for digestion, for this will save feed. 
For instance, in cutting hay cut when 
it is in such a stage of development 
that it will give good digestive re 
sults. I have been cutting hay for 
vears when in bloom, when a few 
heads are turning; if you wait for it 
to get too ripe, the stalk becomes 
hard and much of it cannot be di- 
gested. Besides the horses will eat 
it with more relish, and the more 
they relish their feed the better, as 
the salivary glands will be stimnlated 
to action. It is like your mouth wa- 
tering for something good to eat that 
you see. This idea of digestibility is 
very important. I recently saw an 
advertisement of a patent food which 








“— HORN BULLS. : : 3 
: : : DUROC JERSEY HOG 


Two pure Shorthorn bulls and two Scotch 
Tonped yearling bulls. all by Imported Golden 
Emperor, Imp Best of Archers and Royal Can- 
ada. Also heifers and cows, They musthe sold 
and we will price them cheap. They are herd 
headers and show bu!ls. and the kind to make a 
renutation for vovr herd. 

200 Durocs for Sale.— Duroc boars, sows. gilts, 
and pigs, from the best blond extant Show 
herds for sale. from the greatest boars in 
America. We have the blood of Ohio Chief, 
Comodnore, Orion, Top Notcher. Perfection and 
Oom Paul. We will sell the great two year old 
boar Chief of Shenandoah Our Sows averaged 
11 9-10 nigs to the litter last year and will do 
better this year. Prices low 


LESLIE D. KLINE, Vaucluse, Va. 


~ DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap. inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to ship. 
Write for prices. 


For Berkshire Pigs & Shropshire Lambs 
Apply to 
OAK RIDGE STOCK FARM, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
R F. D. No. 2, R. O. CATE, Prop. 








read, “It’s what’s digestible that 
sticks to the ribs.”” We will do well 
to remember that quotation. 


8 


Feeding for Fat, for Muscle and 
for Milk.—Not only can you have 
your feeds in good condition for di- 
gestion, but you can feed those rich. 
est in the ingredient you wish. If 
you are trying to fatten a horse there 
is no one food that will do it as well 
as corn, but corn alone is not a bone 
and muscle builder. So colts and 
breeding stock should not be fed too 
much corn. For these oats are much 
more desirable; also middlings 
(shorts) and bran. As to hay, the 
|legumes are richer than the grasses. 
Cow pea hay and alfalfa are werth in 
feeding value almost as much, pound 
for pound, as wheat bran. Use care 
in curing alfalfa to save the leaves; 
and don’t let it get too much sun. 
Oats and Canada peas sown together 
make almost a balanced ration. Then 
we have the clovers, which I think 
best cut when in bloom, just as the 
heads are starting to turn. Later 
than this the stalk is too hard; soon- 
er, there is too much water in it. 
Brood mares, where they can get out 
on pasture will usually have a good 
flow of milk; give oats, or wheat bran 
with an equal quantity of corn meal. 
Have an alfalfa patch near the stable 
and give her alfalfa morning and 
night; it will help the flow of milk 
considerably. Watch the condition 
of the colt and you can tell if he is 
growing as he should. At the same 
time the mare should not give too 
much milk, as this is liable to give 
the colt indigestion, which will show 
itself in diarrhoea. 


& 

| For Colts, Work Horses and Stal- 
|lions.—The cheapest and best feed 
for colts and brood mares is a good 
| pasture, not only for colts but when 
| the horses are not at work feed can 
|be saved by giving them the run ot 
|a pasture. In the South pastures if 
seeded with the proper grass mix- 
tures will give grazing nearly twelve 
months. Your work horses need the 
run of a pasture once a week, in good 
weather, it gives then a change and 
relaxation. 

Colts should be taught to eat grain 
before weaning—just have the man- 
ger low enough so they can get their 
heads iu it, and they will soon be 
setting their part. {rt is just as 
necesSary for colts to niv2 exercise 
to develop their muscles as it is to 
feed for muse’e So don't raise a 
colt in a stable where fF2 exnno’ run 
about, and expect him to h':e good 
muscle and strong bonus. 

Stallions should bave o's manly 
as their grain retion--«' ot bran is 
useful as it keeve th: vowels open, 
occasionally you can give corn, but 
no. too often. 








& 

A Good Rule to Feed By.—My rule 
to my men who feed is this: Feed as 
much as they will eat up clean; if 
you go to feed and find they have 
some left over, cut down the feed. 
No definite rule can be laid down 
for the amount of feed to give, as 
some horses eat more than others, 
and the amount of work they are do- 
ing will influence their appetites. Try 
this rule, and see if your horses don’t 
look better. This rule will apply 





|mostly to the rough feed when ap- 
| plied to the horse, as many horses 
will eat twice as much corn or oats 
jas they should have; but you must 
(Continued on Page 11.) 
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want a horse that I am driving or|/should not be a large one. Give the 
w LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. wW? || riding to have oats as his grain in| largest meal at night. 
poeciggaoa Rpt ats pg rang ha I give water both before and after 
z ,a am firm in the belie a al Gi t ft ; 
On the Stock Farm in Ma te a ae os ae 
sia aici v- rota ogc prc ‘Gat ar weather and then they are not liable 
s ’ are! to drink too much at a time. 
By A. L. French, R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdviille, Va. not, but I know from the looks of that are very hot cheats tot Seana 
On the stock farm in May! |in connection with grass. These pigs|my horse that he feels better when . 


Where is there a spot on this green 
old earth where more solid enjoy- 
ment can be realized than on a good 
stock farm, where living is given 
some thought along with money-get- 
ting? 
Let the Little Boys Sleep and Grow. 

The ambitious farmer is up with 
the dawn. His first thought, of 
eourse, is to examine the boys to 
ascertain how long it will be safe 
to let them go before starting to 
awaken them; as boys, you know, 
sleep over-sound on May morn- 
ings, lying there with the cool 
morning air coming in at the open 
windows; of their sleeping room. The 
smell of the dew on the grass is just 
as sweet to them asleep as awake 
and the hours will be long ere they 
again seek their rest; so let them 
sleep. The boy is an animal, let him 
sleep and grow. 

And Let the Calves Sleep, Too. 

Go out into the pastures among 
the cows. There they lie at peace 
with all the world, chewing the cud 
of perfect contentment. The young 
bulls are likely, lying by their moth- 
er’s side stretched out at full length 
on the cool grass, their long tails 
and hairy ears wet with the morning 
dew. Don’t disturb them. Go care- 
fully among them, the poor fellows 
are tired and many a hard run will 
they have at their play during the 
long day that is just at hand; and 
they are growing so fast. 


A New Baby. 


Ah! there is a young black bull 
that wasn’t in the pasture last night 
when we went out among the cattle 
after supper. His mother is up be- 
times and is at work on his toilet. 
How his coal black hair glistens as 
his fond mother strokes it this way 
and that. She is working fast as 
this youngster must be in ship-shape 
to pass the inspection that is sure 
to be made when the other bull 
calves learn of his arrival. What a 
broad masculine head he has! Just 
the picture of his daddy over there 
in the bull pasture; a round ribbed 
fellow, too, and what a fine hind- 
quarter! But, my, how crooked are 
these wobbly black legs. Steady 
“Ida!’? don’t. be quite so free with 
those hind legs of yours. You must 


not expect one little plug of a bull | 


to be able to take all the milk in 
that great udder! Be quiet, darn 
you! it’s me you are kicking! 

The Bulls and Heifers. 

The older bulls are making their 
way to the barn as it is time for them 
to have their corn and bran. How 
tame they are getting! Grain cer- 
tainly beats a club for taming bulls, 
don’t it? 

The heifers are away over in the 
back pasture by themselves. We 
will take some salt along to tempt 
them with. They will be cows next 
year and we want them so they may 
he handled in the pasture. They are 
beauties, are they not? How we 
wish the bulls would grow as 
smooth, but they will come all right 
when they have a little more age 
on them. 

The Lambs and Pigs. 

The lambs are having their morn- 
ing race. How they do grow—al- 
most ready for the butcher now; 
but what a shame it is to butcher 
such jolly, rollicking fellows! 

There goes the boy with the bas- 
ket of-corn for the sows. The grass 
is good, but the sows think corn is 
better; so help yourself, Melinda! I 
never knew it to hurt you when fed 





are growing so you will have to en- 
large the opening into their creep 
pretty soon, my son. 

Don’t I smell coffee and bacon 
cooking? 





How to Feed and Care for Your 
Horse, 


(Continued from Page 10.) 
tell from the looks of the horse 
whether he is getting as much grain 
as he should. 


Oats, Corn, and Water.—I always 





fed on oats in summer. 


For work horses on the farms in 
this section corn must stand first as 
the grain ration, because it is more 
convenient to the farmer, and it does 
not mean ready cash as he makes it 
himself; yet some shorts (middling) 
and bran can be used with economy. 
They are best fed mixed with meal. 


I notice in the cities that the mid- 
day feed for many of the work horses 
is only a grain ration without any 
hay. I cannot give an opinion on 
this, but I think the midday meal 





too much water at one time. Give 2 
or 3 quarts and after they have 
cooled off give more. 

& 

Some Valuable Don’ts.—Don’t 
stack your hay out and expect it to 
be as good as that kept under a roof. 
Don’t feed hay from high racks, it is 
uncomfortable to the horse and small 
particles or some dirt may get into 
his eyes. Don’t forget that your horse 
needs salt and likes it. Don’t forget 
to take off the harness at noon; it 
gives them a relaxation and they are 
more rested from it. 











Wasn't Your Neighbor Foolish? 


Didn’t he make a chump of himself? Wasn’t it about the most senseless thing he ever 


did when he bought that “cheap” cream separator from a “‘mail order’’ concern that never manufac- 
tured a separator of any kind, and switches from year to year to the separator that can be bought 


the cheapest? 


Where is your neighbor going to get repairs? 


Why, he doesn’t even know who 


built his separator, and the most important thing for a man to know when he buys a “‘cheap”’ sep- 
arator is where to buy repairs every week. 


There stands your neighbor’s separator, down and out; broken; only used a few weeks; money 


wasted. Perhaps he could repair it if he knew where to get repairs, but he doesn’t know. 


The fact 


is, there is no place to get them; his separator was one of a job lot sold ‘‘cheap”’ by a manufacturer 
who knew it was no good, and who unloaded his stock on a catalog house for what he could get. 


Now he’s out of business. 












) No dirty oil cups 
wa No bothersome discs 


A able. 


Le Tubular Cream Separator 





‘Different 
from the 
Others”’ 


Easy to oil 
Easy to turn 
Easy to clean 
Low supply can 


Simple, durable, 
conbenient, hand- 
some and profit- 


Why didn’t your neighbor do as you 
are going to do? 
Tubular Cream Separator, built 
and guaranteed by the largest cream sepa- 
rator factory in the world and the oldest 
in America. 
have been building cream separators at 
West Chester, Pa., and TUBULAR sepa- 
rators are used in every dairy district of 
the world. 


Why didn’t he buy a 


For twenty-eight years we 














No Wonder They Are Pleased 





Tubular Has No Rival 


ZIMMERMAN, MINN. 


Tubular shows no wear after three years and has never 
given me any trouble and from present appearances is 
good for alifetime. One of my neighbors bought a _ 

-- about a month before I bought mine, and it 
went to the scrap pile months ago. 
Tubular has no rival in my opinion. 


For skimming the 
JOHN M. COOK. 











the better we like it. 


oO of Chicago, 
bit. 


Didn’t Like Mail Order Separator 


SouTH ScHROON, N. Y. 
The Tubular gives us perfect satisfaction. The longer we use it 
We boughs one of the improved— — —_ — 
. ast spring, but we didn’tlike it a little 
It was hard to run, hard to wash and hard to peep clean, while 
the Tubular is easy to run, easy to wash ang our ve cle 


an. 
. WHITNEY. 





ator. The mail 
two buckets of milk in 4 minutes. 
ten minutes. I 
your people. 





Discarded Mail Order Separator 


After using a mail order cream separator for six months I dee 
cided to discard that machine and purchase a No. 4 Tubular Separ- 
order separator would Scparece only 275 
milk per hour, and did not give a thoroug: } 
i The mail order separator required 
am more than pleased with the purchase made from 
M. F. BUCKS 


ROBESONIA, PENNA. 


ounds of 
separation. can skim 








We know how to build separators that 
will wear, and we are always where you 
can reach us when you want us. 
something you can tell your neighbor 
about TUBULARS. Maybe he wouldlike 
to get right. 
help. Probably he would like to have a 
TUBULAR if he could get a little some- 
thing for his “‘cheap’’ separator. 
we can help him. 
he write for our new catalog No. 283? 
tells all about it. 


That’s 


Maybe he would like a little 


Maybe 
Won’t you suggest that 
It 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR GOMPARY, 


West Chester, Penna. 


Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Toronto, Can. 
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Big Brood Mares for Farm Work. 





Mr. Clarendon Davis Tells What Kinds of Work They May Do Profitably 
and What Kinds They Should Not Do—An Up-to-Date Cotton Farm 


the Very Place to Raise Colts. 


Messrs. Editors: 
cotton when Prof. Massey visited my 
farm; but do now, owing to the 
scarcity of labor. I have some share 
croppers, that they may help me in 
my hay and harvests. 
work my mares in the cotton, be- 
cause it is so much lighter work for 
mares in, foal or suckling a colt. I 
consider the cotton farm, where there 
is plenty of pasture and forage rais- 
ed, the ideal place for working brood 
mares. 


The Cost of Getting Good Mares. 


The breeding can be timed so as 


I did not raise} 


I prefer to} 


teams in the light sandy soil, or in 
my heavy clay. Take your choice— 
a big team of twelve hundred pound 
mules, or a big team of twelve hun- 
| dred pound mares that will bring 
you two. colts. Of course we 
|must have some big mules to do the 
rough, hard work, like logging or 
moving heavy machinery; but, can- 
didly, when the work does not re- 
quire backing or hard straining pulls, 
but is a steady pull, like plowing, 
cutting hay, wheat, etc., I prefer the 
|mares because they are more profit- 
lable, and that is what this farm is 
|run for, the per cent. 


not to interfere seriously with their | 


work in the crops; then, when turned | 
out, as most stock are on a cotton | 


plantation, they are raising a colt. 
We of the South speak of a twelve 
hundred-pound horse as a big ani- 


mal, but this sized animal is by no| 


means a large horse in the North. 


Those of your subscribers who are | 


interested in this class of mares will 
see them quoted in Northern papers 
as “farm mares” and ‘‘small chunks.” 
Dexter Part, Chicago, 
grade at $95 to $150 apiece. 

I was fortunate in having a friend, 
an old Virginian, living in a horse | 
breeding section of Illinois, who! 


kindly took me around; and I bought | 


my mares from the farmers at $135 


to $150 each, and the freight was | 


$100 on the car. 


teen or twenty head in a 36-foot car. | 


Mares for a Steady Pull, but Mules 
for Rough Work. 


Your paper is continually drum-| 
ming into its readers the necessity of | 


deeper plowing, more horse power 
and less man power. 


out this teaching, we must have big | 








Clay Peas! -:- Clay Peas! , 


Two hundred bushels for sale at $2,50 
per bushel f. 0. b. Youngsville, N. C 


S. H. SCARBORO, R.F. D. No. 1, Youngsville, N. C, | 





Southern Seeds 


Cow peas, Soja beans, Cocke’s prolific 
seed corn Cotton seed, Cane seed, M11. 
let and seed sweet potatoes. Write for 
prices and catalog No. 4. 


HICKORY SEED CO., - - Hickory, N.C. 





Wood's 
# Seeds. 


Cow Peas. 


We are headquarters for all Farm seeas— | & 


sow Peas, Soja Beans, Millets, Sorghums, 
‘Ensilage Corn, Crimson Clover, etc. prices | 
quoted on request. 


Write for prices and Wood's Crop Special. | 
siving interesting information about Farm 
seeds. Mailed free on request. 


SEEDSMEN, - - RICHMOND,:VA 


FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week: two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months. 30 cents: six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 

















quotes this | 


You can put eigh- | 


Now, to carry | 














For Sale—Ninety bushels Clay and Speckle | 
peas, $2.25. J. E. Henry, Long Creek. N. C. 





Pair high grade Shorthorn calves for sale. | 


nig size. Cheap, J. H- Kester, Kings Moun- 
tain, 





Bargains inan Avery, Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga Disc plows, Railway horse powers, Shredder, 
Buff Orpington chickens, Angora goats, York- 
shire and Essex pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connelly | 
Springs, N. C. 


| Cotton, Forage, and Colts. 


| Prof. Massey’s visit to my place 


was to see an ordinary cotton planta- 
tion taken in hand by one who, fol- 
|lowing his teachings from beginning 
|to end, converted it into a productive 
|and profitable farm on which is rais- 
jee wheat, oats, barley, alsike and red 
|clover, alfalfa, peas, cotton and corn, 
| hogs, cattle sheep and colts. I never 
;miss an opportunity to give Prof. 
Massey due credit for my success, 
| but I must contend that a twelve hun- 
,| dred pound brood mare is a profita- 
ble investment for the up-to-date cot- 
ton farmer. 

In the morning I will turn to pas- 
|/ture two big mares that have worked 


j}every day this year that they could. 
| They have been the lead team in a 
double disc gang cutting twenty-four 
‘inches, breaking pea land. They 
have lost little in flesh, and I would 
work them a week longer; but will 
/have to harrow my pea land now, 
jand am afraid to put them to the 
| harrow, as this is the hardest work 
|on horses that is done on the farm. 
If they are not in the harness, there 
is some satisfaction and profit in 
| knowing that they will bring me two 
mule colts in about two weeks. 
CLARENDON DAVIS. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Editorial Comment: The care giv- 
/en the mares on this farm, and the 
| amount of work they do and the 
profit they make, also the way they 
,are worked and then when advisable 
jrested, are notable points. They 
| doubtless account largely for colt- 
|raising being successful. Mr. Davis’s 
statement that the cost of a car is 
$100 and that eighteen or twenty 
|mares could be brought in one, sug- 
gests that several farmers might well 
| go to an Illinois or some other horse- 
| breeding center and ship their pur- 
|chased animals all in one car. If it 
;saved $25 or even $5 per head, it 
would be worth while; and _ there 
would be other advantages in two 
;or more prospective purchasers trav- 


*eling together. 





A Horse Book. 


Messrs. Editors: Please state ip 
your columns where I can procure a 
book on the horse, treating the dis- 
eases of the horse, how to tell its 
age, and, in fact, everything pertain- 
ing to the horse? 


A. W. DOWNING. 


Editorial Answer: ‘Diseases of the 
Horse” will answer most of the de- 
| Sired purposes here. It is published 
| by the Department of Agriculture 
and may be got by applying to one’s 
| Congressional Representative or Sen- 
ator. It is large and very complete 
and would probably cost at least $5 
if it had been prepared and publish- 
ed by an ordinary publisher. As long 
jas the supply lasts, it can be got 
|from United States Senators and 








Representatives free. The articles 
now being published in these col- 
umns on the horse should also be of 
assistance. 


HORSE TALK. 


Give foaling mares feed that is 
cooling and laxative. 

Do not hope to get a full day’s 
work from an animal that wears an 
ill-fitting collar. 

The demand for draft horses has 
been steadily growing for some time, 
and the prospects are that the de- 
mand will still increase. 

Keep the collars of the work stock 
scraped clean of cakes of sweat and 
dirt. Bad sores may start from neg- 
lecting them. Do not use a sharp 
edge for scraping the collars. 

If oats were sown in the fall, in- 
stead of in spring, the yield would 
be much larger; and colts would de- 
velop much faster with oats as their 
erain feed than if fed corn for their 
grain. 

Let horses and mules have a 
chance to roll after a hard day’s 
work. They get off a lot of dirt that 
has become entangled in the hair 
and pasted down with sweat. A roll 
is almost as good for them as a 
bath is for their driver. 


The common practice is to give a 
horse a welt with a whip when it 
shies at something. That only makes 
matters worse. Treat it kindly and 
with assurance. It will take confi- 
dence at its driver’s confidence. Urge 
it to examine what it shied at, to the 
end that it may see how foolish it 
has been. Bridles without blinds 
are better for shying horses, since 
they get a better view of things thev 
might shy at and have horse sense 
enough not to get scared at nothing 
if they really see there is nothing to 
be seared at. 





Thumps in a Horse. 


Messrs. Editors: I would like to 
know if a horse can be cured of the 
thumps. He does it till he has been 
exercised some, then only in the left 
flank. N. S. 


ae 


The condition known as thumps 
in a horse is analagous to hiccoughs 
in man; and when once firmly es- 
tablished, is rarely cured. The 
nerve supplying the diaphragm be- 
comes irritated and usually gets be- 
vond control. You might give some 
drug to allay the stimulated or irri- 
tated condition, as ounce doses of 
sulphuric ether and 1 dram bromide 
of potash in 1 pound warm water 
twice daily. 





Tonic for a Bull. 


Messrs. Editors: My bull first had 
scours very bad. I was feeding 
mostly on common grass hay; he lost 
his appetite, and I gave him first 
calomel, then salts and linseed oil, 
with condition powders; and I final- 
ly got the scours stopped, when he 
seemed to be getting better; then 
he began coughing and slobbering a 
little, but soon quit that, except 
when he would try to eat. It seem- 
ed more like something was lodged 
in his throat, because he would 
cough but little and only when he 
would try to eat. Affer a time there 
came a breaking out under his jaw. 
in his flanks, etc., at first looking 
fiery and red, but since has become 
pale and is drying up. He rubs like 
these bumps were itching, and eats 
very little. He seems now to be on 


a standstill, will neither get well nor 





die. I have been afraid that it might 
be tuberculosis. OXFORDITE. 


It is impossible for me to say 
what the trouble is. It may be tu- 
berculosis; but if it is, the tubercu- 
lin test would show it. You might 
try a tonic treatment, as one and 
one-half drams each of nux, sulphate 
of iron, powdered ginger and com- 
mon salt, giving twice a day by 
means of a long handled spoon, on 
the back of the tongue. You may 
also give twice daily in the drink- 
ing water dram doses of iodide of 
potash. 





How Much Grass Seed to the Acre? 


Messrs. Editors: How much 
Herd’s and Ochard grass should be 
put on an acre of land? Would it do 
to sow both mixed together, by hand, 
or would it be better to drill with a 
grain drill? 

W. J. CALLAHAN. 


Editorial Answer: A grain drill 
always distributes seed more evenly 
and plants at a more uniform depth 
than is possible with hand-sowing. 
If a drill can be had, use it. If the 
use of a drill is not possible, hand- 
sowing can be made more even by 
sowing on east and west lines and 
then by sowing on north and south 
lines, using half enough seed per 
acre when sowing in either direction. 
It is presumed that by Herd’s grass 
red-top is meant. If so, one bushel 
of seed per acre is right. From 
thirty to forty pounds of orchard 
grass seed should be used per acre. 
Tf orchard grass and red-top are used 
together the amount of seed of each 
may be somewhat reduced. 





I have taken a good many agri- 
cultural papers but like yours best 
of any.—R. E. Hill, Abbeville Co., 
S: €, 








THE MARHETS. 








RALEIGH OOTTON. 
Raleigh, Mav 2, 1908. 
otton. good 10% 
Off grades. 7 to 9 











NORFOLK PEANTT MARKET. 


The prices are strict!y who'esale (not job 
ots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual sales: 











“ancy 8} 3% - 3% 
ee BUG ccccccacsdnccucuns 3% 
Pr 3s," 3 
Sasnnes fol), aa B,to 384 
Bunch 8yto... 
Spanish peanuts__.-~-.-.. --...- 95 tu $1.00 





CHARLESTON PROVIRIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston 8 ¢., April 27, 1908. 



































0. 8.C. R Sides, packed.__.______- A 
D.S. Bellies, packed 1a 
8. Butts, 534 
Gatter Cresmery.................- 31 
Hams—Choice,as to size an‘ brand 138% 
Lard—ture—Tierces -......-....--- 94 
Pearl meal $1 70 
Meal, Common 65 
Hay—Timothy 1 10 
Grain—Corn. white -_--..-..____.-. 85 
Corn, mixed 84 
Oate—Ciipped Rae TT 70 
Mix 68 
eae tare corn, per bushel... 80 
Cern, chep. per 100 pounds -_____ $1 50 
Wheat. bran, per 190 ponnds -___ 1 60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds -_____ 1 10 
Midd@lings,: er 100 pounds._____. 1 60 
Hulls, per 100 a 65 
Rice Fleur—Sacked, per bushel .. 45 
Cotton Ties—Pteced ____.-.... --..-- 80 
Rehundled 80 
New ties $1 13 
Bagying—2 poundsa___...--_--_-.... 1034 
Flour—S pring wheat patent ______ $5 50 to 6 7 
aten 5 00 tob % 
Straight 450t 52 
hoice 4 00104 2 











THE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier 
Capital and Surplus,- - - - $ 75,000.00 
Deposits, - - - - - - 700,000.00 
4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 
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What Will the Weather be This Month? 


Here is a Good Table to Guess by—It is the Record of May Weather 
for a Number of Years, Made Up by the Agricultural Department’s 


Weather Bureau. 


Forecasting the weather is not yet 
an exact science, but it is a science 
in which a vast amount of investiga- 
tion, research, and experimenting is 
being carried on. As rapidly as pos- 
sible the Weather Bureau of the De- 











its capacity for being of service to 
the farmer in his sowing and reap- 
ing. While the weather for a month 
cannot be forecasted with certainty, 
there is a great body of recorded 
observations, covering a number of 


careful study of these 
may make his own forecasts about 
as accurately as in any other way. 
Here is a table of May tempera- 
tures recorded at half a dozen sepa- 
rate stations in three States. They 
give the average of May tempera- 
tures for periods varying from five 
to thirty-seven years as shown by 
the tables, and make an interesting 
study of May weather. By studying 
these averages, the dates of the 


latest killing frosts, the warm Mays, 


and cold 
make his 


Mays, each farmer may 
own forecasts of weather 


















partment of Agriculture is increasing |years, for each month, and from a/for this month and plan accordingly: 
Richmond, Va. | Columbia, S.C.| Raleigh, N. C. —— Charlotte, N. C. Asheville, N.C 
DATA OBSERVED. Average for10 | Average for Average for Average for Average for | “average for 
"ad 9 sy, : 9 ,, > oO ¢ 4 
years. 20 years. 21 years. 37 years, 29 years. 5 years. 
Mean or normal temperature --..--..--------- 67 degrees - 72 degrees ....-. 68 degrees_..... 70 degrees. -..-. 69 degrees.._.___| 68 degrees 
Warmest May— Year and temperature ..-.-..| 1905—69 deg... 1896—78 deg... .- 7: 1896—74 deg. 1896—75 deg. . ... 1905—66 deg. 
Coldest May—Year and temperature. . 1907—63 deg. - - 1895—69 deg. - .-. 1877—64 deg. 1891-—65 deg. - .-- 1907—61 deg. 
Highest recorded temperature in May ~ 1900—94 deg. 1898—101 deg. 1889—97 1895—97 dey. ...- 1903—90 deg. 
Lowest recorded temperature in May .- 1906 —39 deg. 1894—40 deg. . .| 1876—38 de 1906—68 deg. - . .- 1906—32 deg. 
Average date of last killing frost in a: April 2 .... March 23.. | March 27. March & ....... April 24 
Latest date of last killing frost in Spring-.--| April 20 - April 17, 1905. - | May 1, 1877 April 26. 1888. - | May 10 




















Butter and Bread and Ham and Eggs. 


If Your Farm Doesn’t Yield an 


Abundance 











of These and Pay Ex- 


penses, It Isn’t Worth the Name—Are You Wasting All in Order to 


Make Cotton? 


Messrs. Editors: 
lowing from 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

‘““My cows are all dry, 

My stables are wet, 

My meat’s in Chicago. 

My corn is to get, 

My house needs repairing, 
My fences are rotten, 

But I’ll make it all back 
With a big crop of cotton.’’ 


I quote the fol- 
the Cotton Journal, 


is, is to be found all over the | 
cotton zone. Of course there are| 
exceptions. Following that _ ignis | 


fatuus of all-cotton has been the ruin 
of many good men. The farmer with | 
intelligence enough to husband the 
resources of his farm is the wise 
man. The natural increase of a farm 
is all the income a farmer needs 
to make an independent living. 
cow and a calf well provided for, 


|sow and pigs properly cared for, 


|crop of cotton. 


The above picture, as dark as it) 
|good prices for 


| be heard in the Southland again. 
\farm that does not furnish expenses 
jand plenty of ham and eggs is not 
| worthy the name. 

A | 

or a} 


| 

;as soon as the oat gets in the milk 
| stage. 
| hay. 


Cut and save as any other 


I have known rye and clover sown 


lat the last plowing of cotton in Au- 


will | 
yield many times over the percentum 
the banker gets. | 


Dry cows 


time. 
and ‘‘My corn to get,” 


proper 


” | 
so, 


all show | 


want of forethought to provide for | 


them at home. 
ting their 


Such farmers are let- 
resources waste for a big 
corn or peas for sale may 
them 
where. If the farmer will repair his 
|house when it needs it and mend his 


rotten fence in winter and take care 


|of the increase, such a wail will not 
A 


J. R. McLENDON. 


Naftel, Ala. 








Peas, Oats, and Vetch Questions. 


Messrs. Editors: I have twenty 
acres that were grown to cotton last 
year and I want to plant field peas 
on it this year in the drill, so I can 
gather them for seed or market. I 
prefer planting them early so that I 
can sow oats and vetch in early fall. 
I am told that if the peas are sown in 
May they will not bear, making vine 
with scarcely any peas. Would they 
fruit if planted in April? Or would 
June ist be time time enough to 
plant and gather them soon enough 
to sow oats and vetch? 

And when would be the proper time 
to sow oats and vetch, and when 
could it be cut in the spring for for- 
age? What variety of oats should 
be sown? and should vetch be inocu- 
lated? - 

I sowed vetch and rye in my cot- 
ton last September, and the vetch 
now is waist high. 

I intend to sow some rye and crim- 
son clover this year. Could it be 
sown at last plowing of cotton, say 
first of August? and should the clover 
be inoculated? There has never been 
any clover grown on the land. 

Where I have vetch at present ! 
want to plant corn the last of May. 
What effect would the green vetch 
have on the young corn? Would it 
improve my land to have such a 
quantity of green foliage turned un- 
der? W. B. MURRILL. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 





(Answer by T. B. Parker.) 
I have planted field peas in April, 


by mistake, that made good peas; 
May, June, July, and even the first 
week in August. With your nice 
warm soil you can plant at any time 
after the middle of may; that is, 
after the weather gets real warm. 
The pea is a hot weather plant and 
does not do so well when planted be- 
fore the weather gets warm. To test 
the matter, I planted the same va- 
riety of peas once (the Unknown) 
the middle of May and again the mid- 
dle of June. The May planted peas 
made more vines and so far as I 
could tell made fully as many peas 
as those planted in June, but were 
no earlier. Both plantings began to 
blossom at the same time. I do not 
know that all varieties will behave | 
in the same way. 

Use a fertilizer rich in potésh aul 
{ think you will have no trouble} 
in making peas. 

In your 


vember, 
ng earlier. 
oat. 
Appler, Culberson, or possibly 
Red Rust Proof would stand the win- 
‘er with you all right. 

If you are going to sow vetch 
where it has already grown, the land 
‘s already inoculated; but if you in- 
tend sowing where it has not pre- 
viouly grown I should inocculate by 
hauling soil from a field where it has 
zrown successfully and spread a wag- 
on load of soil to the acre of land. 


Sow 





| gust 


ity or not I can not advise. 


|of souring the land. 
| ter 
The farmer who has | 
realize | 
almost any- | 


‘in 


in | 


and it did well, 
| that early would do in Onslow Coun- 
It seems 


to be a little early for that section. 


and wet stables all come /It would be safer to inoculate for the 
from not providing for them at the | 
“My meat’s in Chica-| grown on the land. | 
I should be afraid to turn under | 


fear | 


Crimson clover as none has even 


a heavy coat of vetch now for 
It will be bet- 
to cut it off and make hay of it 





“Nothing but Sound Farming Ad- 
vice.”’ 

Messrs. Editors: By 

the Daily State, Columbia, 

first learned of The 

Farmer. I wrote for 


an article in 
Si C:; 1 
Progressive 
a sample copy 


I have ever read, as there is nothing 
the copy before me but sound 
farming advice. I enclose $1.00 for 
a year’s subscription, which I con- 
sider ridiculously low, for such a 
publication weekly. 
W. D. HICKMAN. 
Spartanburg Co., S. C. 


records, one_ 





but whether | 


[83 


which I received and have read; and | 
I must say it leads all farm papers | 


Nitrate of Soda 


THE NITRATE AGENCIES 
COMPANY 


64 Stone Street, New York, N. Y. 
36 Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La, 


Holcombe & Co., 50 en Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Address Office Nearest You 

















$10 a day may \ 
be suracd t 

; by a man using 
cur machinery 
Some earn more. 
(| FULL LINE for 
Prospecting for 


also. Free cata- 


logue. 
THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
AURORA, ILL., U.S.A. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago, Tll., Fir-t National Bank Building 
New York, N. Y., 2-4 Stone St. 
San Francisco, Cal., «i Market St. 

New Orleans, La., J. H. Menge & Co. 
R. B. Whitacre & Co., 203 Robert St., 8t.Paul,Minn. 
Dallas Texas Joplin, Mo. 


























FINE WATKINS HAY PRESSI 


ATKIN: 
NAT PRESS 





Hend Power 
Packs A Standard Bale fu!l size 
and weight absolutely as satisfactory 
as any machine cotirg twice the 
| price; has been on the market nearly ten years; 
| over 400 s\ Id g three montns; thousands in use on 
| some of th: largest plantati ns, every one g ving 
| entire satisfaction. Weighs 450 lbs. Two hands 
| can press 100 to 125 bales per day. S ipped 
| 


on approval. Write today for free booklet, etc. 


The Watkins Hay Press Co., Atianta, Ga. 








FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits, Potatoes, Cabbaye, Peas 
and everything in this line to, Write them 
today. They are 

Hewitt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, BALTIMORE. Md. 





REIN 
4 gtee! fram 





’e ladder. nee te Build. 











cause it beats them all in planting 
cotton,peas, pea- 
/nuts, sorghum, 
beans, rice, vel- 
vet beans, cauta- 
loupes and wa- 





section you can sow oats | 
and vetch as late as the first of No-| 
though I would prefer sow- | 
any good winter | 
The Virginia Winter Gray, the | 
the | 


For forage cut the oats and vetch | 


| termelons. 


Planter. 


The Cole “or Planter, 


Has had seven years of growing popu- 
larity and increasing sales). Why? Be- 












corn, 


CROWNED WITH 
SUCCESS 


Tens of thousands 
of intelligent farm- 
crs after trying all 
the leading kinds 
of planters have 
placed the crown 
of highest success 
upon the Cole 


Why? Because the Cole Planter shortens aad lightens their labor 





and puts money in their pockets. 





You had better find out about tho e Cole Planters before plant- 


ng time. 


Write at once for free catalogue and full information. 


Cole M’f’g Company, 





Box F, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks! 


The ideal fowl for farm- 
ers. My stock is bred for 
size and .egg-production, 
with as choice exhibition 
quality as can be obtained. 
One setting, - - - $1.50 
Three settings, - - 3.50 
One hundred eggs, - 6,50 
S.C. White Leghorns, 

setting, - - 1.50 
“ Ducks. sett- 

in - - - 1.50 
Packed for shipment. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


ACME POULTRY FARM, 
RAEFORD, N. C. 

















S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
@ horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minoreas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, : Charlotte, N. C. 


ees For Hatching 
From high scoring birds, Barred Buff and 
White Rocks, White Buff, Silver Laced and Par- 
tridge Wyandottes. Partridge Cochins, Rhode 
Island Reds, Black Lengshans, Light Brahmas, 
Black Minoreas, White and Brown Leghorns; 
$1 00 for t5, 62 00 for 30, $3 00 for 50. $5 00 per 100, 
a hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or order du- 
plicated at half price A few nice cockerels for 
sale of the different breeds, cheap as to quality. 
All of our pens are headed by high scoring 
birds. Write your wants and get something 
good for yourmoney Wewill givetwosettings 
of eggs for one bushel of peas. 
Oakland Poultry Farm, Ruffin, N. C. 








Pekin Ducks at a Sacrifice 


Sixty of my select breeders, Imperial Pekin 
Ducks, at $1.00 each to make room for my grow- 
ing stock. 


Willow Poultry Yards, 
South Mills, N. C. 


EGGS That will Hatch 


From popular breeds at pop- 
ular prices, viz.: B, and White Rocks. White and 
Col. Wyandottes, Brown and White Leghorns, 
oe mag ogy Holland Turkeys. P. Fowl 
and Ducks. 
delivery andter. BUrke’s Garden Cattle Co. 
tility | guaranteed. Tazewell, Va. 


LESLIE 1 JOHNSON’ S SUPERB WHITE WYANDOTTES. Pure bred 
for 20 generations: prolitic winter layers; 
hatching eggs $2.00 per fifteen; fertility guar- 
anteed. Lwlahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen, N.C. 


QAK HILL POULTRY FARM ts mase 


to buy stand- 

_ _ard bred S.C. R. I. Red Eggs. No better 

in Carolina. Single setting $1.25, two for $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

N. A. HARTSFIELD, Prop., Wyatt, N. C. 


URE S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. =~ is Seomey: size 
ity. 
Choice fresh caus. safely poetry $1.00 for 
15, $2.00 for 32, $3.00 for 50. Weaning size chicks 
35 cents, frying size 50 cents. 
MRS. G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 


Scholtz’s Buff Rocks & White Wandottes 
Eggs from prize-winners, $1.50 for 15: Mam- 

moth Bronze turkeys, eggs $2.00 per setting. 

E. P. Scholtz, 20 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


Bred exclusively for 5 years. Thoroughly up to 
the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fer- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15: $3.00 per 50. 


N. B. Orudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. 


15 Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- :- 


Eggs 4 per setting. Catalogue free. 
FR. Rowte 1. Hickory. N. O. 



































And tron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, Pd - - . N. ©. 
Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 





When writing Advertisers, please mention 
this paver 











wv THE POULTRY YARD. w 











Spurs for Poultrymen. 


Use Them Freely and You Will Quicken Your Pace Towards Bigger || 


Profits From the Poultry Yard. 


Do not neglect to dust hens sev- 
eral times while they are sitting. It 
will be much more satisfactory than 
having hens leave their nests or to 
have them hatch chicks that are to 
be eaten up with vermin. 

Are you preparing to raise poultry 
feed this summer, so none will have 
to be bought next winter? While on 
the feed question, remember that an 
all-corn ration does not make fast 
development or many eggs. 

Gather eggs at least twice a day 
during the time that eggs are being 
saved for hatching. If incubation 
starts by their being left in the nest 





while several hens are on for laying, 
they will not be in prime condition 
for hatching after they have been 
kept several days after that first start 
to hatch. 


— 


English sparrows carry vermin into 
the poultry house when they frequent 
it; but they soon learn where they 
are in danger, and avoid a danger- 
ous place, even if not all are killed. 
Try shooting at them a few times, 
and shoot to kill. But, on the whole, 
birds are so useful about the garden 
and orchard, that other birds should 
not be scared away by being included 
among the marks shot at. 








Some Chicken and Turkey Troubles. 


Suggestions About Curing and Preventing Some Ailments Which Appear 
in the Poultry Yards of Our Correspondents. 


By Uncle Jo. 


Messrs. Editors: Chicken and 
turkey raisers are asking for advice 
on first one subject then another, but 
all relating to troubles with their 
feathered animals. 


Gapes in Chickens. 

Mr. A.. F. Smith, of Maynardville, 
Tenn., wants to know what to do for 
gapes, as he is losing chicks from 
this trouble. Well, with a little care 
that can be soon remedied. Gapes are 
supposed to be caused by chicks eat- 
ing the eggs of angle worms while 
picking up their food from the 
ground. To avoid this, feed on boards 
or shallow tin plates. On old settled 
places chicks are more subject to this 
trouble than on new. A heavy ap- 
plication of air-slaked lime to the 
ground about the chick coops in 
early spring will greatly lessen the 
trouble. When chicks have the 
gapes, give each affected one a few 
grains of wheat which have been 
soaked in turpentine over night, or 
do anything to cause them to sneeze 
or cough and they will throw off the 
little worms that have hatched in the 
throat. Removing coops to fresh 
ground will be beneficial. 


Leg Weakness. 

A subscriber, Stanly Co., N. C., 
says he losses his chickens (presu- 
mably his old ones) every year by 
some disease which causes them tu 
loose the use of their legs and feet, 
though their wings remain strong 
and they are apparently healthy in 
other respects, when once taken they 
never survive. Has had the trouble 
for the past three years. 

Have hardly sufficient ground to 
go on, as he fails to say whether old 
or young stock, but if the former he 
has been inbreeding too close. It 
may be one male in this flock that is 
causing all the trouble, or possibly a 
son of the originator of the trouble. 
My advice would be to get rid of all 
males the next season and try new 
blood. If it is the young stock that 
is troubled, this can be accounted for 
in two ways, if brooder chicks, too 
much bottom heat; or if hen raised, 
too much feed rich in fat. Either 
of these could cause leg weakness. 
The most sensible way to feed chicks, 
is by the hopper, method (nature’s 
way). Started in this way they grow 
off quickly and rarely have bone 
trouble or leg weakness. 


How to Care for Young Turkeys. 


And Mr. G. W. Peed, of Ayden, 
N. C., wants to know how to raise 





turkeys. After having good hatches 
last season, he succeeded in raising 
one lone poult. 

While turkeys are a little harder 
to start off than chicks, yet with a 
little extra trouble they can be given 
a good start in life. The great trou- 
ble is that most people feed turkeys 
too young and do not watch close 
enough for lice. A poult cannot 
stand lice even as well as a chick, 
and any number of them are usually 
death to both. 

Allow the hen to remain on the 
nest until the turkeys are at least 
thirty hours old. Then remove to a 
brood coop with a wooden floor, give 
each a grain of pepper, and sprinkle 
sharp sand on the floor. Boil an egg 
hard and feed them just a little of 
this at a time, but about five times 
a day—for the first day or two. As 
soon as possible get them to eating 
freely cracked grains, corn, oats, 
wheat, millet or any other small 
seeds you can procure. Never feed 
corn dough, though baked corn bread 
is good for a change. Make with 
soda, egg and butter milk. Remove 
the coops often to new ground, say 
three times a week. Watch for lice 
as you would for hawks. The half- 
acre enclosure in woods will be all 
right if they can get some sunlight. 
This is essential. Dust the mother 
hen at least once a week and put a 
drop of lard on head and under wings 
of poults as often. By keeping things 
clean and feeding at regular times 
you can succeed. 





Kills Hawks, Not Chicks. 


Messrs. Editors: For the benefit 
of J. K. Triplett and others, say to 
them that enough nux vomica given 
to chickens to kill a hawk will also 
kill the chicken. One of my neigh- 
bors killed sixty in one day with nux 
vomica. Beat strychnine quite finely 
and mix with liquid glue, then put 
enough on each little chicken’s neck 
to contain one-eighth of a grain of 
strychnine, pull the down down over 
it, and let the hawks help them- 
selves. ALONZO J. LEE. 

Puryear, Ala. 


Editorial Comment: It is supposed 
that pulling the down over the pois- 
oned glue when placed on the chick’s 
neck is to keep it from being pecked 
off by other birds. In that case, it 
is recommended that that part of the 
work be done with care, so that oth- 
ers in the flock will not poison them- 
selves. 


Pte FOOS 


\ and don't think of buying till the tet comes. 



















A pliable strap is a 
strong strap. You will 
hold the horseall right 
if you havesoftened 
and toughened the 
whole harness 





Unequalled as a leather preservative. 
Prevents cracking and rotting. 
Gives a fine finish. An applica- 
tion now and then saves the har- 
ness — paysthe owner. Ask for 
Eureka Harness Oil. Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 











DO YOU KNOW 


If it were possible to increase the aver- 
age wagon load of cotton in the United 
States one-fourth without increasing 
the cost of hauling the load, the saving 
on one year’s crop of cotton would be 
$2,000,000.00. and the average load of 
wheat increased by twenty bushels the 
saving on one crop would be more 
than $8,000,000.00 ? These are facts 
proven by government Statistics. 

The remedy is GOOD ROADS, which can 
be made at leastexpense by 


The Unit Road Machine. 





Simp!e, Practica!, Strong, Easily Operated. 
Costs less than one-fifth as much as thefour 
wheel graders, and does the work at one 
half the expense. No contractor or town- 
ship can afford to be withoutone. Write 
to-day for full particulars. 


THE CALL-WATT CO., 
DepartmentG. Richmond, Va. 














An Engine Pointer 


ya Put es ty Before Price 
When You Buy 

Don’t handicap yourself with a complicated, 
unreliable power for the sake of saving a few 
dollars. It is not economy. It will mean 
never ending troubles and wasted money. No 
reliable gasoline engine can be made or sold 
for a dollar less than you pay for 








~ Built in the Largest 
Exclusive Gasoline Engine 
Factory in the World / 

Twenty-one years’ experience in it. We want 
to prove toyou the many points of absolute 
superiority of the Foos engine—the engine with 
the special patent Wipe Spark Igniter, Phos- 
phor Bronze Bearings, Counterbalancing by 
Discs, Perfect Governor, the engine of Reli- 
abilityand Economy. Send for free 40-page 
book and let us show you why the Foos is the 
only engine you can afford to buy. Write today 








i Ask for Book No. 31. Address, simply— 
The Foos Gas Engine Co., Springfield, 0 


ECONOMY SILO 


Medal and highest award at the Jamestown Exposition 






















> Economy Silos are constructed on mechanical 

@ and scientific principles. The best material 
is used in their construction throughout. 
Our patent continuous doorway is a Marvel 
of Simplicity and Perfection. Doors only 
eight inches high. Any boy can handle 
them. Permanent ladder and hoop supports. 

Write for free illustrated catalogue and 
experience of users. 


Economy Silo & Tank Co. 
Box 38M Frederick, Md. 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 





Two Labor-Saving Garden Implements. 


One cannot have a satisfactory gar- 
den without proper cultivation. Suit- 
able implements are necessary for 
easy, quick work. I like to work in 
the garden when able; and although 
we had a hoe much lighter than a 
field hoe, I found it required too 
much strength to use it. More en- 
ergy went into handling the hoe 
than in stirring the soil or killing 
weeds. Two years ago we bought a 
hoe with a 10-inch blade, four inches 
wide at one end and tapering to a 
point at the other. The pointed end 
is just the thing to work among 
small plants, and the wide side does 
splendidly for other cultivation. It 
costs only 35 cents, and we can do 
more and better work, and do it 
easier than with any other hoe we 
ever had, so it has paid for itself 
many times. 


a 


This spring we purchased a combined 
hand drill and garden cultivator, and 





it has about revolutionized our gar- 
den work. I have always done the 


planting; and as all know who have 
tried it, hand planting is tiresome. 
This implement can be set to plant 
seed from turnips or onions to beans 
or corn, in drills or hills; and do it 
as fast as one can walk down the 
row and push it. The seeder can b& 
removed and replaced by two smail 
plows, rakes (or harrows), weeders, 
and cultivators, either of which will 
work both sides of a row of vegeta- 
bles at one time as it is pushed along. 
We have not had it long; and I have 
not yet had an opportunity to use it, 
as other members of the family who 
heretofore rebelled at garden work 
have begged to do it with the new 
implement. It seems to me hoeing 
will be unnecessary when this is 
used, as the cultivators may be set 
close to work small plants; and as 
they grow some of the other attach- 
ments may be used, set farther apart. 
It is easily adjustable. It costs $10, 
but saves so much in seed, time and 
strength that it is worth the price; 
and we commend it to all. 
MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 








Getting Fall Potatoes Without Rain. 


How IT Have Grown a Second Crop of Irish Potatoes Without Rain After 


Planting 


I herewith submit a_ simple 
and safe method of growing a fall 
crop of Irish potatoes which is far 
superior to the main crop for seea 
and demands a much higher price 
in the market. 

First Sow Peas. 

Select a well drained, level plot 
of ground, preferably with a loose, 
black, loamy top soil. If that is not 
available, apply broadcast several) 
loads to the acre, of vegetable mat- 
ter, such as pine straw, leaves, etc.; 
and if convenient, and if the land is 
poor, two or three tons of barn-yard 
manure. As early as is safe, sow 
one and one-half bushels per acre of 
the earliest peas obtainable. The 
New Era _ will answer admirably. 
Cover by plowing broadcast in lands, 
with either a single or a two-horse 
turner. The depth of the breaking 
should depend on the former plow- 
ing, being careful to go only an inch 
or two deeper than hitherto. After 
plowing, commence at once, while 
the clods are soft, to use the harrow 
and roller; and never stop until a 
smooth, well pulverized surface is 
secured. 

Prepare to Conserve Moisture. 

Later, when the pods begin to rip- 
en on the peas, cut and shock the 
crop for hay; and plow the land with 
turn plows, bedding into rows three 
feet wide. Now comes the time to 
use the harrow; and too much stress 
cannot be placed upon the import- 
ance of intensive preparation of the 
soil at this stage, in order to con- 
serve moisture for the plants later 
on. The beds should be gone over 
three times with an ordinary V har- 
row, once upon top and then on each 
side, letting the lower corner of the 
harrow drag along the bottom of the 
water furrow, thereby crushing any 
clods that may have been knocked 
there. Then, if there is indication 
of rain, let the land lie for ten or fif- 
teen days, as the land will be much 
easier pulverized at the second 
plowing if a good rain comes in the 
interval. 

The Seed and How to Plant. 

The second plowing should be es- 
sentially- the same as the first, har- 
rowing thoroughly as before. Now 
for the seed. I prefer to leave my 
seed in the field where planted in the 
Spring, until ready to plant the fall 


Time. 


crop, whereupon I select good, sound 
tubers and cut them to from one to 
four pieces. With a bull tongue, Il 
run twice in the water furrows, 
dropping my potatoes and covering 
with the same plow by running once 
on each side of the furrows. This 
practically completes the work, un- 
less one or more packing rains serve 
to cement the ground, which can eas- 
ily and speedily be gone over with a 
weeder or a harrow. The middle is 
run out with a shovel plow. In this 
way I have grown potatoes without 
a drop of rain from the time planted 
until harvested. 

If desired, one may sow oats after 
digging the potatoes, harrowing them 
in, thereby securing three crops, the 
last of which is invaluable as a graz- 
ing and cover crop for winter. Be- 
sides, it furnishes a good supply of 
grain the following spring, if the 
stock are taken off in February. 

i: B. BYRD 


Editorial Comment: Mr. Byrd’s 
experience ought to be worth the 
price of subscription for several 
years; and so simplifies the work 
and turns it into rapidly done horse 
or mule labor, that it ought to in 
spire many to raise a good crop of 
fall potatoes, who have heretofore 
felt that it was too troublesome and 
that the crop was too uncertain. The 
Farmers’ Union and the Cotton Asso- 
ciation are doing a great service for 
farmers by trying to get them to 
raise a greater variety of crops; and 
just now we should like for farmers 
to tell each other through these col- 
umns how they have succeeded in 
raising various crops, also what has 
kept them from succeeding in other 
cases. It is just as necessary to 
know what to avoid as it is to know 
what to do. 

It will be repeated that poor spell- 
ing should not prevent any success- 
ful farmer from giving practical ex- 


shape up the letters of men who fur- | 
nish good ideas. Furnish the ideas, | 
and do not worry over the words or | 
the spelling. It is not a spelling | 
match or a contest in fine writing, | 
but an earnest endeavor to publish | 
many practical ideas on doing plain 
farm work. 


Fruit and Vegetable & 


Vackages and Grow- 
ers’ tupplies of al! 
kinds Write for free money-saving cat- 
slogand pricelistU, New Albany Ro 
& Basket Co., New Albany, Ind. “Gi 
Largest Factory of Its Kind 
in the Country. 











If tomatoes are _ grown tied to 
stakes to hold them off the ground, 
rake lettuce seed in around the hills. 


RS 


The only Glass Valve Pump—never 


The roots of the tomatoes will be fone iso HAY 10 OLS, "Harn ready. 
€ Ff a angers ac am 
protected from the hot sun and the | Write olay tor thsenlecs sad Prices. 


tomatoes will shade the _ lettuce 
somewhat and keep it from getting 
tough so quickly. | 


F.B. Myers & Bro. ,18 Orange St., Ashland, 0, 


iis PUMPS 
S HURST ForaTo SPRAYERS 











on FREE TRIAL 
7 NO MONEY IN ADVANCE - - ching Seapine ora | 


Eversthing—potatoes and tenet 4 and 6 rows at a 
Man-power and Horse-power. Hen og and 


itation. Vapor sprays s Blight,Scab, Rot anc 
FOR MAN-POWER | Brass ves pianken greiner, ac.” Guarante e FOR HORSE-POWER 


ed & 
Wholesale prices (where No agt.) We pay freight. Write for oN tree rs ra Guide. 
Catalog, and Free 8 rayer Offer. URBT MFG. CO., spi anton, Ohio’ ° 


National Gan Company 


FRUIT, SYRUP AND PAINT 


STANDARD C A N S CAPACITY 


SIZE AND QUALITY 100,000 PER DAY 


Also Full Line of Canning House Supplies. 


GET OUR PRICES BEFORE BUYING. 
121 N. Caroline St., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN FRUITS AND VEGETABLES AT YOUR HOME! 


4 'E WILSON CANNER pays for itself promptly in the price of canned goods 
saved. Gives better resu is, saves time and fuel. It is the perfection ofclever 
mechanism, easily operated indoors or out, needing neither cook : toven r furnace; 
cannot rust or burn out. Sizes fron $10 to$25. Write at once for circulars. 


THE WILSON CANNER CO., Cochran, Ga. 






















































iHE iMPROVED RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 


Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up, and suited to both 


HOME AND MARKET CANNING 


We have made many special improvements for the coming season. and are determined that 
no one living shall give better value for the same money. Our catalog gives full particulars, 
and much valuable information. Every farmer and housekeeper in the land should have itand 
learn of the great improvements that have been made in putting up fruits and vegetables. 
We are glad to mail it to anyone interested. 


Tne Raney Canner Comp-ny. Chapel Hill. N. G 


THE COLE GUANO 
SPREADER AND 
GULTIVATOR 





















Spreads 
Guano over 
a space 8 

, to 10 inches 
4 = Cov- 
ers and thor- 
oughly mix- 
y/ es it with 
the soil. 


Beats all for putting guano under any crop. Hopper holds one fourth sack. 
Puts out an kind of guano [00 to 2000 pounds to the acre. Finest cultivator for 
general purposes. Specially adapted to applying guauo to growing crops, and culti- 

ating them nicely without extra labor. Write for full inf rmation tu-day 


The Gole Manufacturing Gompany, 





perience, as it is an editor’s duty to 


Bor F, - - - - Gharlotte, N. G. 








MODERN 











The Famous Commercial Hote Canners, 
For Farmers, Fruit Growers and Truck falsers. 
Write today for Free Illustrated Literature. 


CANNER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


BRIDGEPORT, Alabama. 
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Butter Beans and How to Grow Them. 


The Bush and Running Varieties Composed—How to Use Trellises and 


Stake to Best 


Messrs. Editors: Will it pay me} 
to raise an acre of pole butter beans 
and buy wire to. stick or trellis | 
them? How deep should trellis posts | 
be in the ground to make them stand 
in winds? If the posts were plant- 
ed shallow and should be blown 
down, we would be in a bad fix with 
our beans, would we? What size of 
fencing wire will it take to string 
the posts? How far apart should 
beans be planted, and how many 
vines left growing in a hill? Thou- 
sands of stalwart canes can be had 
near by which make dandy uprights 
to stick beans with. 


T. CARROLL DILLEY. 


It is unsafe to try to advise any 
man whether he can make money 
by planting an acre in pole butter 
beans, as much will depend on how 
they are to be marketed, whether 
green or ripe, and if green, on how 
they are to be put on the market. 
They have the advantage of some 
truck crops, in that, if they do not 
command a good price green, they 
may be allowed to ripen for sale la- 
ter in that condition, maybe at $4 
per bushel. It is an open question 
whether it is better to use the bush 
or running types of lima beans, but 
for the bush types the claims are 
made that they are earlier, more 
prolific and do not need poles. Bush 
limas are planted and cultivated the 
same as bush snap beans. 


The Running Type and Poles. 


If the running type is grown, the 
claim is made that there will be bet- 
ter exposure to the sun and conse- 
quently more beans, if poles are 
used instead of trellises. The depth 
the poles should be in the ground 
will depend on the nature of the soil, 
firm soil holding them up better than 
mellow land. The depth that would 
be right for fence posts where there 
are breechy stock will be _ right. 
Some growers insist on having poles 
ten feet out of the ground, but seven 
feet are better. If the vines reach 
the top and hang down, it does away 
with all real or imagined necessity 
of pinching the vines back, as the 
drooping of the vines somewhat con- 
trols the flow of sap. When poles 
are used, drive them three feet apart 
each way, and plant seed around 
them, with the view of thinning to 
three plants in a hill. Use a post 
hole punch to form holes for the 
poles. A stout piece of hard wood 
may be made to serve this purpose, 
if nothing else is at hand. 


When the Trellis is Used. 


If a trellis is used, make provision 
for planting strong posts firmly at 
the ends of the rows. Bracing may 
be necessary. At intervals of eigh- 
teen or twenty feet along the row, 
smaller posts may be driven one and 
one-half or two feet into the ground. 
Barbed wire or a smooth No. 10 or 
12 is then stretched fairly tight 
seven feet from the ground. The 
wire may be well stapled to the 
smaller posts, or the posts may be 
sawed off on a line so the wire can 
be fastened on the tops. A second 
wire is placed six inches from the 
ground. It may be smaller if de- 
sired; but if barbed wire is used, it 
need not be lost when not desired for 
beans. Some make the mistake of 
putting the lower wire a foot from 
the ground; but the vines will get 
hold better of one only six inches off 
the ground. The beans may be 
planted just under the wire. In that 
case, tie common cotton twine be- 


Advantage. 


in the form of W’s in a series from 
one end of the row to the other, let- 
ting the bottom of each half of a W 
come over each hill. It may be pre- 
ferred to plant the beans three feet 
from each side of the wire and to 
lean light poles or canes from the 
hills to the wire, tying the upper 
ends of the poles or canes to the 
wire enough to keep them from 
blowing down before the vines reach 
the wire. 


Other Methods of Supporting the 
Vines. 


To me, trellises always seemed 
rather expensive. So have stakes. 
When growing running limas for 
home use, I have had success by let- 
ting them climb up the _ stalks of 
early corn; but there must be plenty 
of corn-stalks in proportion to the 
vines, and several stalks in a hill 
stand up better under these condi- 
tions. Another way that has given 
satisfaction is to plant the beans so 
that the hills will be in groups of 
three, each of the three being two 
feet from the center of a circle of 
which each hill marks one-third of 
the circumference. Then three poles 
are wired together at their tops so 
that they all will be the same length 
from the wire to the bottom. The 
poles are stood up so the bottom of 
one will rest near each of the three 


hills, forming a three-legged tri- 
angle that will stand alone. The 
poles can be removed and used 


again the same way or may be burn- 
ed for fuel. 

Plenty of cultivation is good for 
beans; and that is one more reason 
for using the bush types of limas, 
since cultivation can be easily given 
them with horse implements. In any 
ease, the same kind of labor that 
picks cotton should be able to pick 
beans. 


To Kill Tree Roots. 


Messrs. Editors: Can you tell me 
when is the best time to cut sweet- 
gum trees and sprouts so the stumps 
or roots will die? I have about two 
acres of good land covered with 
sweet-gum sprouts; and when [ cut 
a gum tree, the roots still live 

W. H. HARRIS. 





(Answer by Forester Geo. L. Cloth- 
ier, Agricultural College, Missis- 
sippi.) 

The best season to cut sweet-gum 
or other sprouts that take possession 
of cleared land is June and July. A 
good plan is to girdle the young 
trees about four feet from. the 
ground, letting the trees stand two 
or three months. The peeling 
should be done in May. This will 
cut off the supply of prepared food 
that is passing from the leaves to 
the roots; and will starve the roots, 
thus weakening them. If some 
sprouts persist, repeat the treatment 
the second year. 





Some One Should Advertise 


Keepers’ Supplies. 


Editors: I would like to 
know through your 
if some one has 
patent bee hives 
smoker. 
Bertie Co., 


Bee- 


Messrs. 


got 
and a 
mV. 
N. C. 


some 
cold blast 
GASKINS. 





Books. 


Messrs. Editors: 


try raising works 
mend. ATLAS LASSITER. 





tween the lower and the upper wires 





Bertie Co., N. C. 


valuable paper, 
good | 


Publishers Should Advertise Poultry 


Give me name 
of some good standard book on poul- 
you can recom- 


The reason why we make such a| 
feature of our Free Sample offer in all 
the aavertisements of Amatite is be- 
cause we realize that Amatite itself is 
its best advertisement. 


tite, he recognizesits superiority. The 
practical roofing buyer realizes, in the 
tirst place, that he can judge a roof’s 
wearing qualities pretty well by the 
weight of it to the square foot. A 


thin, fl msy fabric can not possibly 
wear so long as a thick, heavy one. 

Amatite weighs twice as much as 
other roofing of its price, andis tough 
and strong and reliable. 


While we 





BARN AT PARK RIDGE, N. J COVERED 
WITH AMATITE 


could say this in our advertisements 
without convincing people, the sample 
itself will prove it instautly 

Another important thing which the 
sample shows is the veal mineral sur- 
face of Amatite. This mineral matter 
takes all the wear of the weather and 
receives the brunt of wind and storm. 
Beng mineral, it is naturally not 
affected by these things. and accord- 


or coa ing which is ordinarily used. 


As soon as a practical man sees Ama- | 





ingly does not wear out as does paint | 


ROO meas a Sample Frey 


No careful buyer, 
would dare neylect th: 
painting of theordinar>) 
roofing, and peopl 
who are careful in suc} 
matters will be the one 
who will most appreci 
ate the argument th ff 
Amatite needs no paint. }£ 

You can’t appreciate 
this mineral surface oj 
Amatite roofing unles: }: 
you see it, and that is 
our second reason fo: 
being so anxious t 
send youthe Fre: 
Sample. 


Amatite has all the 
usual advantages ot : 
ready roofing, in addi 
tion to its special ac 
vantages. It iseasyt 
lay, as it is sold in 
handy rolls of 110 q 
feet ready to be laid on R 
the roof. No skilled :abor 1s ;:cyuired 
and no special tools are callea for; 
everything that is necessary in the 
way of nails and cement for laps is 
furnished in the center of each roll 
withoutextracharge. ‘The nails have 
very large heads, which take the place 
of the usual tin caps; the latter, we 
have found, rust soeas ly that they do 
not last very 1 ng, and so we provide 
the large headed nails which are easi- 
er to use. 











If there is any chance of your need- 
ing ready roofing within the next year 
or so, send your name and address to 
our nea est office and you will receive 
a sample by return mail. ‘Then you 
can see for yourself what we mean 
| by the mineral surface, and you can 





years without the paint. But after 
that time it is absolu ely ne essary to 
give them a new coating every year 
or two. If the coating is extremely 
heavy and thick, it may last more 
than two years; but the paint will be 
more expensive. 

But Amati'e having this mineral 
surface, z-eds no paint whatever. After 
Amatite is laid there is positively no 
care required of any kind. It is per- 
manently weatherproof wzthoui paint. 








| The Schofield Boilers 





DENSMORE’S CASINO, FAIRLEE, VI., COVERED WITH AMATITE 


Most ready roofings have a smooth 
surface of felt which has to be cov- 
ered with heavy paint or coating. 

A good wany roofings are painted 
once at the factory, so that when they 
are laid they willlast for a couple of 


get some idea of the strength and 
durability of Amatite. 
At the same time we will send youa 


handsome little booklet which shows 
many roofs where Amati.e has been 
used with great success. Some of 
these may be right in your own local- 
ity. Like thesample th sis sent with- 
out charge. Address nearest office THE 
BARRETY MANUFACTURING Co., New 


York, Chicago, Philadelphia, -Saint 
Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Alle- 
gheny, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 


New lisideeoetae Boston. 








YP Smoke Stacks; Tanks 

Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 

chinists’ Ar Mis Syrup Kettles; 

| Gane Mills modern and up-to- 
ate. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade em ot 
Write to us. 


4 Schoficld’ s Iron Works | 


MACON, GEORGIA, 















